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JANUARY, 1921 


GUIZOT AND THE ENTENTE CORDIALE 


Ir is but a few months since, in April, 1920, the Quarterly 
Review published an article to which I gave the title ‘“‘ Metter- 
nich and the Entente Cordiale.” I shall therefore refrain from 
recapitulating, even in the fewest words, my account of the state 
of relations between the various Courts, and particularly those 
of the Tuileries, St. James’s, and Vienna, in the spring of 1844; 
and shall confine myself to the remark that, since the publication 
of my article I have had to admit that, to my great regret, I was 
then only able to make an incomplete contribution to the history 
of these important negotiations. 

I am now, however, thanks to the kindness of Madame de 
Witt-Schlumberger, in a position to fill up this gap; and, refrain- 
ing from all comment, I am happy to offer the readers of History 
the capital document, in my opinion, of this correspondence ; for 
it provoked this interesting exchange of views between the two 
great statesmen who then controlled the policy of France and of 
Austria. It is this hitherto unpublished letter from Guizot to 
the Comte de Flahaut which Madame de Witt-Schlumberger has 
had the great goodness to extract for me from the copious archives 
of the Val Richer. COMMANDANT WEIL. 


a 


GuIzOT AU COMTE DE FLAHAUT, AMBASSADEUR A VIENNE. 


Paris, 16 Mars 1844. 


Mon Cuer Comte, 

Vous avez raison. Je suis bien en retard avec vous. Outre le défaut 
de loisir, voici un motif spécial et le plus vrai de mon long silence. La 
situation a été quelque temps un peu incertaine. II ne me plaisait pas 
de vous en écrire et, par vous, au Prince de Metternich, tant que je n’avais 
que des choses douteuses & vous en dire. Avec un homme comme lui, 
je ne puis souffrir de parler vaguement et incomplétement. J’ai mieux 
aimé attendre que la question fat résolue. Elle l’est aujourd'hui. 
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Dés le début de la session, il a été clair que l’opposition se réorganisait 
et ferait sérieusement la guerre. Que le centre gauche le vouldt ou non, 
la gauche était décidée & entrer en campagne. La céterie américaine, la 
monnaie de M. de La Fayette, MM. de Tocqueville, Beaumont, Corcelles, 
etc., ont remis dans les veines de la gauche un peu de sang, non pas 
nouveau, mais plus jeune, qui ne veut pas de la somnolence, & laquelle 
peut-étre M. Barrot se résignerait. Le centre gauche de son cété, Thiers 
en téte, impatienté que la conduite réservée, qu’il tenait depuis la loi de 
Regénce!, ne l’eit pas encore mené au pouvoir, avait envie d’en tenir 
une autre et de s’éloigner de nouveau du centre pour se reporter vers la 
gauche. Duvergier de Hauranne, avec l’activité bilieuse que vous lui. 
connaissez, s’est emparé de ces dispositions; il est allé, venu, retourné 
de la gauche au centre gauche, du centre gauche & la gauche ; il a mis en 
mouvement les journaux, les pourparlers, les réunions ; et, sous l’impulsion 
de sa fatigante et infatigable volonté, toutes les nuances de |’opposition 
se sont ralliées et ranimées pour attaquer en masse et & fond le Cabinet. 

Divers incidents leur ont été tavorables :— 

1°— La prétention de Dupin 4 la Présidence. I] n’a pas ouvertement 
passé & l’opposition, mais il est resté mécontent et cherchant a étre 
malfaisant. ’ 

2°— Belgrave Square et le mot flétri.? C’est le grossier esprit d’un 
homme de gauche qui l’a inventé; une fois inventé, nous n’avons pas pu 
ne pas le soutenir, car son abandon eit été pour les légitimistes une victoire ; 
mais son adoption les a rejetés tous, pour quelque temps, dans 
l’opposition. 

3°— La démission de Salvandy* et son motif, petit et court embarras 
dont on a espéré un moment tirer quelque parti. 


1 La loi de Régence avait été présentée & la Chambre a la séance du 9 Avril 
1842. Ce fut seulement aprés le remarquable rapport fait par le duc do 
Broglie, le 27 Aofit, que la Chambre des Pairs vota, le 29, le projet qui, aprés 
de longs débats assez orageux, avait été sanctionné au Palais Bourbon. 

2 Le voyage d’Eu (la visite que la reine Victoria vint faire & Louis-Philippe 
au commencement de Septembre 1843) ne satisfit sans doute que médiocrement 
le Cabinet britannique. §8’il edt obtenu du Ministére frangais ce qu’il voulait, 
il n’eit certainement pas toléré la manifestation légitimiste que le duc de 
Bordeaux provoqua un mois aprés (Novembre) sous le nom désormais historique 
de comte de Chambord, en se rendant 4 Londres ot, 4 grand bruit, les chefs de 
ses partisans vinrent le saluer roi. Louis-Philippe se montra peut-étre plus 
irrité qu’il ne convenait, du pélerinage de Belgrave Square. L’incorrection 
diplomatique du Gouvernement anglais lui fut profondément sensible. Il 
n’était pas homme 4 y répondre par une rupture violente. Mais tout en con- 
tinuant 4 ménager prudemment la Cour de Londres, il sembla, pendant quelque 
temps, vouloir soutenir ses intéréts vis 4 vis d’elle avec un peu plus de fermeté 
que par le passé. (Dxsrpour, Histoire diplomatique de ’Hurope. I, 409.) 

“La commission de ]’adresse, au Palais Bourbon, eut la main plus lourde 
que la commission de la Chambre des Pairs. Elle proposa la phrase suivante : 
La conscience publique flétrit de coupables manifestations. Commencée le 
26 Janvier 1844, la délibération ne se termina qu’aprés une chaude bataille par 
le rejet, par 220 voix contre 190, d’un amendement proposé par la gauche qui 
substituait le mot: réprouve, au mot: fiétrit.” (THurgeau-Danarn, Histoire de 
la Monarchie de Juillet. Tome V, pp. 234-235.) 

* “Le réle de M. de Salvandy, alors Vice-Président de la Chambre et 
Ambassadeur 4 Turin, avait causé une grande irritation aux Tuileries, quand 
il y accompagna, en sa qualité de Vice-Président, la députation chargée de 
porter l’adresse, Le Roi, qui ne savait pas toujours se contenir, ne répondit 
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4°— Enfin, et par dessus tout, Taiti, tuile aussi grosse qu’inattendue.! 

L’opposition a exploité tout cela avec ardeur, s’en promettant quelques 
chances. Le parti conservateur en a été quelques semaines un peu inquiet 
et ébranlé. 

Tout cela est passé. La querelle est vidée, de l’aveu de tout le monde. 
Elle a été vidée contre toutes les nuances de l’opposition réunies sous le 
drapeau de la gauche. Le parti conservateur est vainqueur et content, 
plus sir que jamais de sa force propre et plus attaché que jamais 4 la 
politique du Cabinet. 

La situation est donc nette et forte. Mais elle sera trés militante. 
L’opposition qui n’a plus d’espoir, est piquée de sa défaite. Elle nous 
harcélera incessamment. Nous serons souvent sur le champ de bataille 
et toujours sur le qui-vive. 

Ne vous étonnez donc pas si ma correspondance est encore un peu 
rare et courte. Le dedans m’absorbe encorpg beaucoup. J’ai pourtant 
grande envie que le dehors marche bien et me donne de la force au lieu 


pas & son salut et l’entrainant dans un salon voisin, lui exprima vivement son 
mécontentement. Les éclats de sa voix arrivaient jusqu’aux députés qui, tout 
interloqués de cette scéne, attendaient qu’on leur rendit leur Vice-Président. 
L'incident fit du bruit dans le monde parlementaire. M. de Salvandy donna sa 
démission d’Ambassadeur et le Comité directeur de l’Opposition, ne reculant 
pas devant le scandale d’une mise en cause du Roi, le cherchant au contraire, 
décida de porter l’incident 4 la Tribune. M. Thiers offrit de s’en charger lui- 
méme 4 la grande surprise, mais 4 la grande joie de ses alliés.” (THUREAU- 
Danan, Histoire de la Monarchie de Juillet. Tome V, pp. 245-246.) 

La disgrace de M. de Salvandy ne fut pas de longue durée. L’année suivante, 
Louis-Philippe lui confia le portefeuille de Instruction Publique. 

1 “Grace a l’ascendant que Pritchard (see Dictionary of National Biography, 
xlvi, 406-7), & la fois missionnaire et consul britannique, avait pris sur 
la reine Pomaré, il lavait amenée & méconnaitre le Traité qu'elle avait 
conclu, en Septembre 1842, avec l’amiral Dupetit-Thouars et qui avait 
établi & Taiti le protectorat frangais. L’amiral, & son entrée a Taiti, 
avait en conséquence déposé la reine Pomaré et déclaré possession frangaise 
tout l’archipel de la Société (Novembre 1843). Le Gouvernement de Juillet, 
préoceupé d’éviter un conflit avec ]’Angleterre, avait, il est vrai, désavoué cette 
mesure dés le mois de Février 1844. Mais, & Taiti les autorités frangaises, ignorant 
ce désaveu, s’étaient emparées du gouvernement et comme une révolte fomentée 
par Pritchard avait éclaté parmi les indigénes, le commandant de Papéete s’était 
décidé & faire arréter ce personnage qui, ayant renoncé a son titre de consul, 
n’était plus couvert par l’immunité diplomatique et qui fut expulsé de l’ile au 
commencement de Mars. La nouvelle de ces menus événements arriva en 
Angleterre vers la fin de Juillet, presque en méme temps que Pritchard lui-méme. 
Le patriotisme britannique fut 4 ce moment chauffé 4 blanc. Le Révérend fut 
accueilli comme un martyr et l’exaspération du peuple britannique contre la 
France et son Gouvernement fut bientét portée au paroxysme. Sir Robert Peel ne 
craignit pas de dire en pleine Chambre des Communes que |’Angleterre avait 
6té grossiérement insultée et qu'une réparation lui était due. Il va sans dire 
qu’en France le public ne restait pas froid devant ces provocations et ces 
menaces, . . . Bref, vers la fin d’Aodt, il semblait que I’Entente cordiale fat 
sur le point d’aboutir & une véritable déclaration de guerre. Louis-Philippe était 
plus que jamais partisan de la paix. I] n’était pas disposé a la compromettre 
pour ce qu’il appelait les tristes bétises de Taiti. On lui a reproché, non sans 
quelque raison, l’empressement avec lequel il céda en cette circonstance aux 
injonctions de l’Angleterre.” (Dxsipour, Histoire Diplomatique de 0 Europe. 
I, 413-414.) 
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de me créer des embarras. C’est dire que j’ai besoin de compter sur 
l’adhésion et le concours du prince de Metternich. Je me permets d’ajouter 
que j’y ai droit. 

Il ne tiendrait qu’é moi de croire que le prince de Metternich a contre 
nous de l’humeur & cause :— 

1°— De notre intimité avec |’ Angleterre. 

2°— De la reconnaissance de la reine d’Espagne par le roi de Naples et 
du mariage qui peut s’en suivre.!' Cela me revient de bien des cétés. Les 
ennemis de la politique conservatrice l’espérent un peu et le disent 
beaucoup. Je suis bien décidé 4 n’en rien croire. Le prince de Metternich 
a l’esprit trop ferme et trop profond pour s’arréter 4 une vue si superficielle 
des choses. 

Bien que le rétablissement de la bonne intelligence, de l’entente cordiale 
de l’intimité, si l’on veut, entre Paris et Londres ne puisse lui causer aucun 
déplaisir, je dis, et je dis sans hésiter, qu’il doit s’en applaudir et la 
maintenir de tout son pouvoir. : 

Il n’y @ aujourd’hui entre les grands Etats point de rivalité réelle, 
point de sérieux conflit d’intéréts, point de vraie lutte d’influences. Aucun 
de ces Etats ne songe & s’agrandir aux dépens des autres. Aucun ne 
convoite & aucun autre sa place et son poids dans l’ordre Européen. Toute 
politique fondée sur la jalousie et la lutte d’influences est petite, vieille 
et fausse. 

Aussi est-ce une satisfaction bien peu intelligible que celle qu’ont 
laissé entrevoir Apponyi 4 Paris et Neumann & Londres? & l’occasion de 
Vaffaire de Taiti et des chances de conflit qui pouvaient en résulter entre 
nous et l’ Angleterre. 

Il n’y a qu’une affaire en Europe, et la méme pour tout le monde, la 
répression de l’esprit anarchique et le maintien de la paix dans ce dessein. 

La paix est bien autre chose que la prospérité des peuples, c’est la 
sdreté de l’ordre social. 

Deux sortes de gouvernements sont maintenant en présence de I’esprit 
anarchique et aux prises avec lui: la monarchie pure et la monarchie 
constitutionnelle. 

Je ne pése point le mérite de ces deux formes de gouvernement; je 
ne les compare point. Ce sont deux faits, puissants tous deux, qui ont 
l’un et l’autre de puissantes raisons d’étre et qui se doivent mutuellement 
du respect. 


1 Voir & ce sujet le paragraphe de la réponse de Metternich relatif 4 l’ Espagne 
dans Metternich et I’ Eritente cordiale. 

2? “La nomination du baron Neumann comme Ministre Plénipotentiaire 
d’Autriche 4 Londres n’a point étonné, puisque cet ancien diplomate est frére 
du Prince de Metternich et en est spécialement protégé. Mais cela démontre 
de plus en plus l’inconvénient du manque de Souverain et de ce que le Ministre 
décide en dernier ressort et sans appel. Comme le pére putatif du baron Neu- 
mann était valet du Prince de Metternich pére, le feu Empereur avait toujours 
refusé de I’élever au rang de Ministre en disént que jamais il ne se ferait repré- 
senter par le fils d’un valet de chambre. A présent que personne ne peut plus 
s’y opposer, le Prince Chancelier a fait ce qu’il a voulu. .. .”” (Comte Mario 
degli Alberti. Carteggio Sambuy. Confidentiellee LXXVII. Vienne, 2 Avril 
1842.) Neumann n’etait pas un inconnu pour Guizot. Il l’avait déja rencontré & 
Londres en 1840. Le baron de Neumann, lit-on dans ses Mémoires V. p. 57, était 
“un serviteur confidentiel du prince de Metternich, intelligent, prudent, discret 
avec solennité, évitant surtout de compromettre sa Cour et lui-méme et portant, 
je crois, autant de godt & mon cuisinier qu’é ma conversation.” 
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Tous deux ont le méme besoin de la défaite de l’esprit anarchique et 
du triomphe de l’esprit conservateur. Tous deux, sous des formes et 
avec des armes différentes, combattent au fond pour la méme cause. 

Je ne croirai donc jamais qu’un esprit comme celui de M. de Metternich 
se préte un moment & l’idée de la séparation des grands Etats européens 
en deux camps, celui des monarchies pures et celui des monarchies consti- 
tutionnelles ; il n’y a que les révolutionnaires qui désirent cette sépara- 
tion; dans les monarchies pures, il n’y a que les fanatiques et les sots. 

Je ne suis done point de ceux qui disent en ce moment: ‘“* La Russie, 
lAutriche et la Prusse resserrent leurs liens, parce que la France et 
l’Angleterre ont resserré les leurs. On veut opposer entente cordiale & 
entente cordiale. C’est l& le dessous du voyage du comte Orloff & Vienne 
et du voyage annoncé de l’Empereur Nicolas. Tceplitz ou Vienne sera une 
seconde édition de Miinchengritz.”’ * 

Je suis convaincu que le prince de Metternich n’entrera jamais réelle- 


1 Orloff (Alexis, comte) (1781-1861), commenga sa carriére dans |’armée 
russe. Aprés avoir pris part & toutes les campagnes contre Napoléon et contribué 
& réprimer l’insurrection militaire de 1825, il entra, en 1828, dans la diplomatie, 
conclut, en 1833, le Traité d’Unkiar-Skélessi qui assurait 4 la Russie seule le 
libre passage des Dardanelles. Ambassadeur 4 Constantinople aprés la signature 
de la paix, ami et confident de Nicolas I qui le combla d’honneurs et de distine- 
tions et qu’il accompagna dans tous ses voyages, il représenta la Russie en 1856 
au Congrés de Paris. 

“ L’arrivée imprévue du comte Orloff,” mandait, le 20 Février 1844, le comte 
Sambuy au comte Solaro della Margarita (Comte Mario degli Alberti. Carteggio 
Sambuy. No. 1777. T. III, 310-312) “est naturellement le sujet de toutes les 
conversations politiques. . . . C’est un trop grand personnage en Russie, il est 
trop avant dans la confiance de l’Empereur Nicolas et trop haut placé pour étre 
chargé d’une mission qui ne soit pas des plus importantes. On assure en outre 
qu’il ne s’expose pas & entamer une négociation dont le résultat puisse étre 
douteux et que son intervention doit nécessairement annoncer l’issue favorable 
de l’affaire qu’il est chargé de conclure. . .. Les pensées se portent done sur 
un projet de mariage entre l’Archiduc Etienne et la Grande Duchesse Olga comme 
but principal de la venue du comte Orloff ; cela fait rechercher toutes les circon- 
stances qui peuvent se rattacher & ce projet.” 

Dans toutes les dépéches que Sambuy adresse & sa Cour & ce moment (et 
pendant quelque temps elles sont presque quotidiennes) le Ministre de Sardaigne 
s’étend longuement sur la présence du comte Orloff & Vienne, sur l’impopularité 
que rencontre dans toutes les classes ce projet de mariage. Aussi Sambuy 
cherche-t-il & découvrir le véritable but du voyage du comte Orloff et en vient-il, 
le 23 Février (ibid., p. 314), & la conclusion suivante : “‘ Un seul motif présente 
quelques caractéres de vraisemblance. C’est que l’Empereur Nicolas, blessé 
de la maniére dont la reine d’ Angleterre s’est exprimée dans son discours d’ouver- 
ture du Parlement, en montrant une préférence marquée pour I’alliance de la 
France, voudrait conserver la sienne avec |’Autriche pour faire contre-poids a 
celle des deux grandes Puissances constitutionnelles occidentales et que ce serait 
Yun des sujets des négociations de son aide de camp. . . .” 

Le 25 Mars, le comte Orloff reprenait le chemin de Saint-Pétersbourg sans 
avoir pu vaincre la résistance de la Cour de Vienne 4 ce projet de mariage. 

* Ce ne fut pas 4 Vienne mais 4 Londres que Nicolas se rendit. Le 31 Mai, 
il arrivait 4 Londres. Blessé dans son amour-propre par I’insuccés de ses tenta- 
tives de mariage et de rapprochement avec |’Autriche, en venant rendre visite 
4 la reine Victoria, en affectant d’oublier le mécontentement que lui avait causé 
son Message au Parlement, il cherchait maintenant, ne pouvant plus compter 
sur l’Autriche, & jeter les bases d’une entente entre Londres et Pétersbourg 
pour le réglement de la question d’Orient. 
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ment dans une si pauvre et si fausse politique. Mais je le prie de considérer 
deux choses :— 

L’une, que tous les chefs d’Etat n’ont pas le jugement aussi libre, aussi 
fixe, aussi serein que lui, et que des esprits passionnés ou légers peuvent, 
sinon s’engager bien avant dans cette voie, du moins se donner le plaisir 
de paraitre y entrer. 

L’autre, qu’en ce genre, les apparences seules sont mauvaises. Une 
grande partie du public européen s’y trompe et il peut en résulter des 
troubles dans les relations et de l’embarras dans les affaires. 

Je conjure donc le prince de Metternich de ne pas laisser s’établir 
méme les apparences d’une politique qui ne peut pas étre la sienne. Je 
ferai ici un acte de grande fatuité. J’at trouvé quelquefois que M. de 
Metternich n’allait pas assez complétement, assez hardiment jusqu’au 
bout de sa propre raison et de sa propre volonté, qu’il n’avait pas en 
lui-méme, dans sa pensée et dans sa force, une assez entiére et active 
confiance. Sa gloire est d’avoir eu une idée fixe, la répression de |’esprit 
anarchique, et d’avoir eu cette idée sans aveuglement ni fanatisme, c’est- 
a-dire d’avoir su reconnaitre & quelles conditions, par quels moyens, dans 
quelle mesure, selon les lieux et le temps, le succés pouvait étre obtenu. 
Je le conjure d’étre tout lui-méme et d’agir personnellement, selon ce 
q'vil pense réellement. 

Auprés de l’intérét supérieur et général qui nous est commun, l’intérét 
de la politique conservatrice en Europe, que signifient des diversités de 
situation et d’opinion qui peuvent exister entre nous sur telle ou telle 
question spéciale, méme grande: |’Espagne, I’Italie, la Gréce ? 

En Espagne, M. de Metternich croit le parti carliste plus fort que nous 
ne le pensons et en fait, plus que nous, le pivot de sa politique; mais il 
ne veut pas plus fermement que nous la fin de ]’état révolutionnaire et le 
rétablissement d’un pouvoir un peu régulier et monarchique. Et nous 
pouvons, je crois, plus que personne y contribuer. 

En Italie, sur le terrain de Naples, nous avons, lui et nous, différé 
nagucre de vue et d’intérét. J’ai beaucoup & dire & ce sujet. Je vous 
en écrirai spécialement un de ces jours. Il est impossible que certaines 
diversités naturelles de situation et de politique ne se retrouvent pas, sur 
certains points et de temps en temps, entre les Etats liés par |’entente 
générale la plus réelle et la plus sincére. Est-ce & dire que l’entente générale 
en doive étre troublée et qu’elle ne comporte pas une certaine mesure de 
liberté 1 M. de Metternich n’est pas plus opposé que nous & toute tentative 
révolutionnaire en Italie, et les faits le lui prouveront.' C’est encore un 
point sur lequel j’ai des détails & donner. Je regrette de ne pas l’avoir 
encore fait. Je ne tarderai pas. J’ai fait ici ce qu’il y avait & faire. 
C’était le plus pressé. 

Quant 4 la Gréce, au fond nous ne différons guére et, & tout prendre, 
le prince de Metternich nous a secondés plutét que contrariés & Athénes 
depuis six mois.* J’ai pourtant sur ces événements ld et leur avenir bien 
des choses 4 lui dire et & lui demander. J’ai grand besoin de connaftre 


1 Voir, dans la dépéche de Metternich & Guizot, les deux paragraphes relatifs 
a I’Italie dans ‘‘ Metternich et |’Entente Cordiale.”’ 

* La Gréce, qui avait un roi depuis 1833, n’avait pas encore de constitution. 
Othon de Baviére, qui la gouvernait fort mal, lui refusait la liberté parlementaire 
qu’elle réclamait 4 grands cris. La révolution, 4 la fois populaire et militaire, 
du 15 Septembre 1843, l’obligea de capituler devant ses sujets. Cet événement, 
que |’ Angleterre avait quelque peu provoqué, que la France n’avait pas souhaité, 
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& cet égard toute sa pensée. Quel dommage que le chateau d’Eu ne soit 
pas aussi prés de Vienne que de Brighton ! 

Voila une bien longue lettre, mon cher comte, et j’ai & peine commencé ; 
et je vous quitte l’esprit plein de tout ce que je voudrais encore vous dire ; 
je vous reviendrai la semaine prochaine. J’ai lundi le débat sur les fonds 
secrets. On dit que ce ne sera pas grand’chose. Le boute en train de 
opposition, Duvergier de Hauranne, part aprés ce débat pour aller se 
promener & Constantinople et & Athénes. 

Adieu, mon cher comte, mille amitiés. 


II. 

It is no less fortunate for us that Madame de Witt-Schlum- 
berger, anxious to contribute as much as possible to the elucida- 
tion of this interesting point in the history of the Entente 
Cordialé, has not been content with the communication of the 
above despatch. Filling up the measure of her kindness and 
generosity, she has determined that nothing should be lacking in 
the communication which she has had the goodness to make. 
Besides placing at my disposal Guizot’s letter, she has been at 
pains to enable me to complete my documentation by adding to 
her remittance two of Flahaut’s despatches which are of real 
importance. The second is nothing less than the preface and 
résumé of Metternich’s despatch which Count Apponyi was told 
to let Guizot read.! 





que la Russie avait réprouvé, sembla d’abord devoir assurer la prépondérance 
en Gréce au Gouvernement britannique. De fait, quand la Constitution eut 
enfin été mise en vigueur (Mars 1844), c’est & un partisan résolu de la Cour de 
Londres, Mavrocordato, que fut confide la direction des affaires. Mais ce 
Ministre fut, dés son avénement, contrecarré, réduit & l’impuissance par le parti 
frangais dont le chef, Colettis, qui arrivait de Paris et qui jouissait en Gréce, 
depuis la guerre de l’Indépendance, d’une immense popularité, était en outre 
secondé par le représentant de Louis-Philippe, Piscatory, personnage trés actif 
et fort bien vu des Hellénes. Au bout de quelques mois, il fut amené a résigner 
le pouvoir et son rival fut appelé au Ministére (Aodt 1844) ot, malgré Vhostilité 
de lAngleterre, il devait se maintenir jusqu’A sa mort (Septembre 1847). 
(DesIvour, Histoire Diplomatique de 1 Europe. I, 410-411.) 

1 L’impression qu’avait produite sur l’esprit de Metternich la lettre de celui 
qu’il tenait pour “le meilleur ministre que la révolution de Juillet ait amené au 
timon des affaires’? (METTERNICH, Memoires, vii, 27, 29, Metternich au comte 
Apponyi, Trieste, 29 Aout, 1844) avait été, on ne saurait en douter, des plus 
vives et des plus profondes. Dés que Flahaut est sorti de chez lui, aussitét aprés 
avoir féri un premier et rapide coup d’cil sur la dépéche dont l’Ambassadeur 
venait de lui donner communication, il prend la plume et ne peut s’ empécher 
de marquer & Apponyi bien plus qu’il ne le fera dans sa réponse du 19 Avril, le 
mécontentement, le dépit, et surtout les craintes que lui inspire cette facheuse 
“Entente Cordiale.”” ‘‘ Le Cabinet frangais,”’ lui mande-t-il le 25 Mars, ‘‘ marche 
avec l’Angleterre parce que cela lui convient sous plus d’un rapport. Poussera-t-il 
cependant la courtoisie jusqu’aux derniers termes lesquels soient marqués par 
la guerre ou le retraite morale, J'ai de la peine & le croire.” Il est si inquiet, 
si impatient que ne voulant pas attendre la conversation & laquelle donnera lieu 
la remise de dépéche du 19 Avril, il ajouta ces mots bien caractéristiques de son 
état d’esprit: ‘ Veuillez vous expliquer envers M. Guizot avec franchise et sous les 
dehors d’un grand calme"’ (MerTernicn, Mémoires, vii, 25). 
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ComTE DE Fuanavut A GUIZOT. 


Particuliére. 
Vienne, le 2 Avril 1844, 
Mon CHER MONSIEUR, 

Je profite de l’occasion qui se présente pour vous faire parvenir la 
nouvelle arrivée de Constantinople et pour vous remercier de votre lettre 
particuliére du 16 Mars. Elle m’a été extrémement utile et j’en ai fait 
un grand usage dans mes conversations avec le prince de Metternich. 

Je lui ai méme lu des passages qui auraient trop perdu si, en passant 
par ma bouche, ils avaient subi la moindre altération. 

Tl en a été extrémement frappé et il donne son assentiment & tout 
ce que vous dites de la politique générale des Grandes Puissances et de 
ce qu’il y aurait de facheux et méme de dangereux dans la seule apparence 
d’une ‘‘ association des Gouvernements absolus en regard de celles des 
Gouvernements constitutionnels.” Aussi dit-il qu’il ne cesse de recom. 
mander l’entente, non entre tel et tel Cabinet, mais entre toutes les Grandes 
Puissances, puisqu’elle seule peut résoudre d’une maniére pacifique et 
favorable toutes les questions en litige. 

Du reste, il doit me donner, d’ici & wen jours, un résumé de ces 
idées & ce sujet. 

Tl m’a chargé de vous faire ses remerciements pour le soin et l’activité 
déployés par le Gouvernement du Roi dans les mesures prises pour prévenir 
les tentatives des réfugiés italiens. 

Ceci m’améne & vous parler de l’opinion que Monsieur de la Rosiére ' 
m’a dit lui avoir été exprimée en haut lieu, que le prince de Metternich, 
tout en manifestant des craintes pour la tranquillité de l’Italie, n’aurait 
pas été faché qu’elle eit été troublée par des désordres assez grands pour 
donner a |’Autriche un prétexte d’intervention et un moyen de se venger 
ainsi de nos succés en Espagne et de la reconnaissance de la reine Isabelle 
par le roi de Naples. 

Je prendrai la liberté de dire ici ce que je pense & ce sujet. D’abord, 
la vengeance n’est pas un sentiment qui ait prise sur le prince de Metternich 
et qui surtout entre pour la plus petite part dans les mobiles qui dirigent 
sa conduite. Son systéme est le maintien de la paix générale par tous les 
sacrifices possibles: la bonne intelligence avec tous les Grands Gouverne- 
ments et l’alliance intime avec ceux qui protégent plus particuliérement 
les intéréts conservateurs et sont les défenseurs du principe monarchique 
et, dans une mesure convenable, du principe de la légitimité. On 
comprend facilement alors qu’il ait été peiné de voir s’évanouir l’espoir 
qu'il avait eu un moment de vous faire adopter en Espagne le mariage du 
fils de D. Carlos avec la reine Isabelle, et encore plus de la combinaison 
matrimoniale qui donnait un prince Napolitain pour époux a4 cette 
Souveraine, combinaison qui & ses yeux avait pour premier effet de faire 
abandonner la ligue conservatrice par le Souverain le plus puissant de 
l'Italie pour lui faire reconnaitre une Reine Constitutionnelle et (selon 
ses idées) illégitime. 


* La Rosiére (Thuriot de), 2° Secrétaire & Berne (14 Juin 1831), mis en 
disponibilité (16 Mars 1833), envoyé en mission au Brésil (1¢ Septembre, 
1833), 2¢ Secrétaire 4 Rio de Janeiro (15 Juillet 1834), 4 la Haye (4 Mars 1839), 
envoyé en mission en Espagne (Janvier-Février 1843), envoyé en mission 4 la 
Haye (Mars-Avril, 1843), & Turin (1* Octobre 1843), 1¢ Secrétaire & Rome 
(le Février 1844), Ministre Plénipotentiaire & Rio de Janeiro (1¢ Juin 1846) 
a Mexico (1* Novembre 1846), mis 4 la retraite (23 Octobre 1848). 
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Il n’est pas douteux que, de ces événements et du compte que le comte 
Apponyi lui a rendu de sa conversation avec Sa Majesté 4 son retour d’Eu, 
le prince de Metternich n’ait conservé un sentiment pénible. 

Cela n’est pas douteux, mais qu’’é cause de cela, et pour se venger, il 
désire que des soulévements révolutionnaires lui donnent le droit 
d’intervenir en Italie, par la voie des armes, soyez certain qu’il n’en est 
rien. 

Si vous me demandez ce qu’il ferait, dans le cas ot une insurrection 
viendrait & éclater et ot: le drapeau républicain paraitrait triompher, je 
n’hésite pas & vous le dire, il interviendrait : c’est pour lui, en Italie, une 
question de vie ou de mort et, je n’en doute pas, un parti pris. 

Ce n’est pas qu’il me lait dit, car je me hate toujours de déclarer la 
chose impossible, tant elle serait dangereuse ; mais je vous le répéte, j’ai 
la conviction qu’elle se ferait, et le silence méme du Prince & ce sujet 
en est la preuve. La discussion est inutile, lorsqu’on a pris son parti, 
mais je puis vous assurer qu’il en aurait le plus vif regret et je n’en veux 
d’autre preuve que l’extréme satisfaction que lui a causée le succés de vos 
mesures préventives. 

Je vous ai mandé dans mes lettres chiffrées tout ce que j’ai pu apprendre 
de la mission du comte Orloff. J’ai essayé plusieurs fois dans mes entretiens 
avec le prince de Metternich de mettre la conversation sur ce sujet pour 
en tirer davantage, mais toujours inutilement. 

Il y a trois ou quatre jours encore, je lui ait dit qu’il était singulier 
que le but de cette mission n’edt point transpiré. ‘‘ Car enfin,” mon cher 
Prince, ai-je ajouté, ‘‘ vous m’avez bien dit ce qu’il n’était pas venu faire, 
mais je ne puis pas croire qu’au mois de Février, | Empereur Nicolas lait 
envoyé & Vienne, voir quel temps il faisait. Or, que puis-je dire & 
M. Guizot ? Que le prince de Metternich m’a donnée l’assurance qu’il 
n’était pas venu traiter d’un mariage ; que, m’ayant donné cette assurance 
spontanément, de son plein gré, sans y avoir été provoqué par aucune 
question indiscréte qui lui aurait donné le droit de me répondre comme bon 
lui aurait semblé, je devais y ajouter la plus entiére confiance ; qu’autre- 
ment, j’aurais pu me demander s’il ne se pouvait pas que l’Empereur 
de Russie eit vu avec déplaisir cette déclaration d’entente, exprimée 
réciproquement, l’une pour l’autre, par les couronnes de France et 
d’Angleterre, et edit désiré consulter confidentiellement le prince de Metter- 
nich sur un moyen de répondre a cette déclaration par quelque chose 
d’analogue, qui publierait l’entente existant entre les trois Puissances, 
sans considérer que cela aurait le facheux et dangereux effet de ranger les 
Gouvernements absolus d’un cété et les Gouvernements constitutionnels 
de l’autre, danger qui, sans doute, n’aurait pas échappé 4 un esprit aussi 
pénétrant et éclairé que celui du prince de Metternich.” 

Le Prince m’a répondu que j’avais pu voir combien il avait redouté & 
Constantinople les dangers d’une telle position ; que c’était ce qu'il avait 
craint le plus dans la démarche des représentants de la France et de 
Angleterre, & laquelle leurs collégues n’avaient pu se réunir; que rien 
ne serait plus déplorable que la séparation des Grandes Puissances ; que 
tant que la bonne intelligence rignait entre elles, il n’y aurait pas d’affaire 
difficile ; que, du moment qu'elle serait interrompue, le moindre embarras 
pouvait devenir sérieux ; qu'il admettait, du reste, la possibilité et méme 
la probabilité de mes suppositions ; mais que ce qui était probable n’était 
pas toujours vrai et que, dans le cas actuel, il en était ainsi ; que le comte 
Orloff avait senti et averti l’Empereur du retentissement qu’aurait son 
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arrivée & Vienne et de toutes les spéculations auxquelles elle donnerait 
lieu ; mais que l’Empereur était peu sensible & de telles considérations 
et se laissait peu arréter par elles, lorsqu’il avait une idée en téte. 

La-dessus, il m’a parlé longuement de l’Empereur Nicolas et du comte 
Orloff, mais sans me dire rien de plus sur l’objet de la mission de ce dernier- 

L’opinion générale ici est toujours qu’il s’agissait du mariage et qu’il 
est loin d’avoir réussi, du moins jusqu’é présent, car les gens qui connaissent 
bien le terrain ne doutent pas que, si l7Empereur Nicolas se montre 
courroucé et insiste, il ne réussisse. 

En tous cas, je puis dire que jamais mariage n’a été plus attaqué, et 
par toutes les classes. 

La santé de M. le comte de Marne est toujours dans le méme état et 
il parait, d’aprés une lettre de Monsieur de Montbel, que la patience avec 
laquelle il supporte d’affreuses douleurs, est réellement admirable. Le 
prince de Metternich m’a lu sa réponse & cette lettre; il y exprime le 
dégoat que lui inspire l’alliance du vieil esprit jacobin avec le néo-Royalisme 
et il ajoute que les partis perdent toute considération, quand ils font 
alliance avec les principes contraires. 

Agréez, mon cher Monsieur, l’expression de mon sincére attachement. 

Signé: FLAHAUT. 


Particuliére. 
Vienne, le 18 Avril 1844. 
Mon CuEr Monsievr, 

Je profite du départ d’un courrier autrichien pour vous écrire quelques 
mots. 

Je vous ai mandé que j’avais lu au prince de Metternich des extraitg 
de votre lettre particuliére du 16 Mars, et qu’il en avait été si frappé 
qu'il m’avait exprimé le désir et l’intention d’y répondre. II l’a fait, et 
m’a lu hier cette réponse que le courrier chargé de cette lettre porte au 
comte Apponyi avec ordre de vous la communiquer. Vous y verrez que 
le Prince partage entiérement votre maniére de voir sur la politique 
générale de l'Europe et votre opinion qu’il n’y a plus aujourd’hui entre 
les Grands Etats de rivalité réelle, de sérieux conflits d’intéréts, de vraies 
luttes d’influence ; qu’il n’y a plus qu’une affaire en Europe et la méme 
pour tout le monde: la répression de l’esprit anarchique et le maintien de 
la paix dans ce dessein. Il dit n’avoir pas travaillé & autre chose depuis 
1814. 

Il reconnait que tous les Gouvernements ont le méme besoin du 
triomphe de l’esprit conservateur et, s’il ne classe pas comme vous, du 
moins sous les mémes dénominations, les Monarchies Européennes, s'il 
cherche 4 affaiblir les caractéres qui les distinguent, vous devez y voir 
la preuve qu’il est loin d’étre disposé & les ranger en camps séparés et 
opposés l’un & l'autre. 

Il est du reste inutile que je m’étende sur le contenu d’une lettre qui 
vous sera communiquée, mais je crois que vous me saurez gré d’avoir 
mis, pour ainsi dire, vos deux esprits en communication directe l'un avec 
Vautre; il ne peut en résulter que de grands avantages pour les affaires, 
lorsqu’elles sont dirigées par des hommes véritablement supérieurs. Une 
entrevue en ferait plus que toutes mes dépéches, mais Paris est trop loin 
de Vienne. 

En attendant, je crois pouvoir vous assurer que vous étes, sans aucune 
exception, le Ministre Européen dont les principes, les lumiéres, le jugement 
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et le courage inspirent le plus de confiance au prince de Metternich ; il 
exprime souvent cette opinion et, sous ce rapport, vous n’avez pas de 
rival en Angleterre. 

Quoiqu’on n’en parle pas, je crois le voyage de l’Empereur Nicolas & 
Teeplitz parmi les choses probables, mais en tous cas il n’aurait lieu que 
vers le mois d’Aéut.* 

Un paragraphe d’un journal sur la santé de Mademoiselle votre fille 
m’a causé une vive inquiétude. Que Dieu vous épargne de nouvelles 
peines. 

Adieu, mon cher Monsieur, croyez & ma sincére amitié. 

FLAHAUT. 


1 Quelques jours auparavant le comte de Sambuy était revenu 4 deux reprises 
sur les bruits des projets matrimoniaux et du voyage de l’Empereur Nicolas. Dans 
la premiére de ces dépéches, celle du 7 Avril, il enregistre la singuliére nouvelle 
qu’on rattache 4 l’arrivée d’un courrier de Saint-Pétersbourg: 1l’Empereur 
Nicolas songerait, dans le cas ov il faudrait renoncer 4 donner la Grande Duchesse 
Olga a l’Archiduc Etienne, & se rabattre sur le duc de Bordeaux. 

Quarante-huit heures plus tard, il revient en ces termes sur ce sujet: 
“L’arrivée d’un courrier autrichien de Pétersbourg,” écrit-il, “‘que je vous 
annongais dans mon précédent rapport, venu deux jours aprés un Feldjager russe, a 
augmenté la curiosité publique sur les négociations qui pourront avoir lieu en ce 
moment entre |’ Autriche et la Russie, sans qu’on ait pu rien apprendre et on se 
perd en simples conjectures. On écrit de Pétersbourg qu’on y parlait beaucoup de 
projets de mariage pour la Grande Duchesse Olga, lorsque le comte Orloff est 
parti, mais qu’on n’en dit plus un mot depuis son retour. On ajoute que cette 
Princesse a prié ses parents de ne pas la conduire en Allemagne afin de ne pas 
avoir l’air de courir 4 la recherche d’un mari sans étre sire d’en trouver un. Ce 
qu’on donne comme positif c’est que l’Empereur Nicolas ne doit quitter sa 
capitale qu’aprés la mi-juillet. . ..” (Comte Mario degli Alberti. Carteggio 
Sambuy. III, 349.) 
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THE TEACHING OF HISTORY IN SCHOOLS 
I.—BERKHAMSTED. 


In a short paper such as this it is impossible to give any very 
comprehensive account of the teaching of history at Berkham- 
sted. The syllabus that is appended will give some indication 
of the ground we attempt to cover and the books in general use, 
and this article can only bring out the main lines on which we 
are working. Except in the lowest forms in the school, the 
teaching of this subject is in the hands of specialists who have 
taken honour degrees in history. With two exceptions, no form 
in the school has less than three periods a week allotted to it. 

It will be seen from the syllabus that a good deal of attention 
is paid to foreign history. For the lower forms it is almost 
entirely biographical, but in the higher it is treated on much 
broader lines. The text-book in use in the Preparatory and 
Junior Schools, Britain and her Neighbours (Blackie), proves 
very useful for this purpose with younger boys. For all forms 
the atlas is constantly in use, and all boys, except the very 
youngest, have an historical atlas, the one in general use being 
Ramsay Muir's. 

Throughout the school an attempt is made, by means of a 
date-strip or time-chart, to teach the boys to appreciate the 
passage of time and the historical sequence of events; while at 
the same time these charts are most useful for bringing English 
and foreign events into relation. ‘Though the text-books in use 
have very useful printed charts, the boys are encouraged to 
construct their own. 

The normal boy who starts at the age of eight in Prepara- 
tory 1. will pass on through the other preparatory forms into 
Junior I11., and on leaving the Junior School at thirteen will 
pass into Senior 1V., so that the sequence of his instruction in 
history is not broken. In Preparatory 1. no special period is 
studied. ‘lhe text-book is a very simple one, consisting of stories 
mainly biographical. ‘The composition done is oral, the boys 
being much interested in re-telling the stories they have read. 

By the time boys reach the third form of the Junior School 
they will have been through the broad outlines of English history 
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and will have some knowledge of the leading figures of European 
history. From that point a definite period is allotted to each 
form, so that as boys pass up the school they will study in more 
detailed fashion each period. Until they reach the School Cer- 
tificate stage they are free from the bogey of outside examina- 
tions, and this certainly gives the teachers a freer hand. Great 
care is taken to make them appreciate the essential similarity 
of human nature in all ages, and realise that each period 
is filled with people of real living vices and virtues, and that 
history is not only concerned with telling the story of a few 
leading figures. Fortunately, at Berkhamsted we are situated in 
a district that is full of historical associations. Not far away 
are King’s Langley and St. Albans. We can without any fear 
of historical inaccuracy imagine Piers Gaveston occupying Berk- 
hamsted Castle, and Edward II. in residence at King’s Langley, 
a summer palace he much favoured ; and we can see the sporting 
cavalcade of the idle pair passing over Berkhamsted Common, 
and picture how the Berkhamsted burgesses looked on and what 
they said when they dared. Or we can see the pathetic figure 
of the Black Prince vainly trying to mend his broken constitu- 
tion in the quiet retirement of Berkhamsted. The only difficulty 
for those teaching the earlier periods is that there is so much 
material to use. From the day when William the Conqueror 
halted here on his way to London after the battle of Hastings 
(as all good Berkhamstedians must believe despite the conflicting 
claims of Little Berkhamsted) to receive the deputation of Saxon 
nobles who came to offer him the crown, Berkhamsted has been 
closely connected with many stirring events in English history. 
Thomas 4 Becket was lord of the manor, and Henry II. con- 
stantly kept his court here. Richard, Earl of Cornwall, King of 
the Romans, had this castle as his chief residence, while Geoffrey 
Chaucer held the appointment of clerk of the works at Berk- 
hamsted Castle. Here John, King of France, spent part of his 
captivity, and here too was Henry VI. when the news of the 
second battle of St. Albans reached him. And so it goes on 
till we get to the last resident at our castle, Cicely, Duchess of 
York, mother of Edward IV. and Richard IT]., who died here. 

Thus we have plenty of material for historical composition in 
the lower and middle forms of the imaginative type on some 
such lines as these: The setting out of Edmar (a thane of 
Harold, who held the manor of Berkhamsted) for the battle of 
Hastings; an account of the siege of Berkhamsted Castle by 
Louis, Prince of France, in 1216; “My Life as a Monk of St. 
Albans” (John of Berkhamsted was abbot in 1817); and the 
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adventures of “Henry of Berkhamstede” at Crécy (he was 
marshal to the Black Prince). The list could be extended 
indefinitely, and all are subjects with a local interest. 

In the middle forms much keenness and added interest are 
aroused by getting the boys to do a little searching of authorities 
for themselves. For example, nothing so impresses upon them 
the wonderful extent of the travels of the Elizabethan seamen 
and their manifold adventures as setting each boy in the form to 
find out all he can about some one name among these sailors. 
They will consult the Dictionary of National Biography, Hakluyt, 
and soon. They each in turn will tell the rest of the form what 
his own particular hero did and where he went. The same idea 
can be worked in reference to the Great Civil War, or the sailors 
in the wars of 1793-1815. 

In these forms and in the higher forms a good deal of use 
is made of source books, both Bell’s series and Blackie’s, for 
illustrative purposes. In the English schéme, as far as possible, 
the private reading of the boys is connected with the period of 
history they are studying, either by giving them good historical 
novels or some such books as Anson’s Voyage Round the World 
or Hakluyt’s Voyages. 

For their history in the highest forms, on both the classical 
and the science sides, VI.A and VI.B work together, and in 
alternate years study European history of the nineteenth century 
and the industrial history of England, together with a course of 
political economy and political: science. 

To sum up, the general aim of our syllabus is to ensure that 
the normal boy completes his study of English history in a four 
years’ course, and that in those four years he gets a general 
outline of the chief events of both English and European history. 


C. M. Cox. 
C. H. GREENE. 


SYLLABUS. 


Enouss History. 


Preparatory. 
Year | (8 years old).—Highroads of History, part ii. 
Year 2, Prep. Il.—Britain and her Neighbours, Books iii. and iv. 
Year 3, Prep, I1l.—Britain and her Neighbours, Books iv, and v. 


Junior. 


Year 4, IlL.s & a.—Britain and her Neighbours, Books v. & vi. 
Year 5, [V.—Beginning to 1377. (C. L. Thomson, parts i, & ii.) 
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Senior. 

Year 6. IV.a & B.— 1307-1603. (Warner & Marten.) 

Year 7. V.B Sci. & Cl.—1558-1763. (Warner & Marten.) 

Year 8. V.a Sci. & Cl.—Marten : Groundwork of British History, 1714-1901 
(Blackie). Edwards; Junior British History Notes, parts iii. 
and iv. (Rivington). Special Period, 1830-1866. Bell’s Source 
Book. 

Modern Side. 
VI.B.—Modern History (First Year). 
A. A sketch of European and English History to 1713. In 
English History, with special reference to the Constitution. 
B. The Eighteenth Century. 
1. The rivalry of England and France for Colonial Empire. 
2. The rise of new Powers. 
(a) Prussia: Frederick the Great; Internal Reforms ; 
War of Austrian Succession ; Seven Years’ War. 
(6) Russia: Peter the Great; Reforms; Catherine. 
3. Alliance of Russia, Prussia, and Austria for partition of 
Poland. Its effects. 
C. The French Revolution and its effects. The Congress of 
Vienna. 
VI.a.—Modern History (Second Year). 
The Nineteenth Century. Nationality and Democracy. 
(i) The struggle for Constitutional Government. 
(ii) The idea of Nationality. 
(iii) The Eastern Question. 
(iv) The ideas of Socialism and Communism. The International. 
(v) The development of Science. 

A. The Absolutist Reaction; the Holy Alliance and the Revo- 
tionary Movements. 

B. The Second Empire and Napoleon III. 

C. Union of Italy. 

D. Union of Germany. 

The Danish War; Austrian War; French War. 

E. The Eastern Question. The Break-up of Turkey ; Rise of Egypt 
under Mehemet Ali and consequent history; the Emergence 
of the Balkan States; Crimean War; Russo-Turkish War ; 
Italo-Turkish War; Russo-Japanese War. 

F. The Partition of Africa. 

x The Rise of Japan. 


Fortien History. 
(To be taken concurrently with English History.) 


Year 2.—(a) A short account of Greece and Rome, centring round short 
biographies of Lycurgus, Solon, Darius, Miltiades, Leonidas, 
Pericles, Socrates, Alexander, Demosthenes, Romulus, Horatius, 
Regulus, Hannibal, Cato, Pompey, Cesar, Constantine the 
Great. 

(b) Foreign History where connected with English History. 

Short biographies of Mohammed, Saladin, Charles the Great, 
Hildebrand, Innocent ITI., Joan of Arc. 

Year 3.—Short biographies of Henry the Navigator, Columbus, Isabella, 
Luther, Charles V., Ignatius Loyola, Francis I., Henry IV., 
Lorenzo de Medici, Michael Angelo, Galileo, William of Orange, 
Richelieu, Louis XIV., Wallenstein, Gustavus Adolphus, 
Frederick the Great, Peter the Great, Mirabeau, Robespierre, 
Napoleon I., Catherine I., Napoleon IIT., Bismarck, Garibaldi, 
Lincoln. 

Years 4 to 8.—Chief points, B.o, 55-a.p. 1815. 
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B.0, 55-A.D, 1272, 
1 The fall of the Roman Empire and the founding of the German Kingdoms. 
Clovis and the Franks, Theodoric and the Ostrogoths, The Visigoths, 


Vandals, and Anglo-Saxons, 
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2. The work of Justinian, his code, his conquest, leading to exhaustion of 
empire. Hence the success of Lombards and Saracens. 

. The Lombards. The method of conquest leads to growth of Papal power. 
Gregory I. The break with the Eastern Church. 

Mohammed and his work. Extent of Saracen conqueste—checked by 
Leo the Isaurian and Charles Martel. 

. The Carolingians. Championship of Papacy. Charles the Great and his 
Empire. Offa, Egbert. 

. The breaking up of Empire. The Treaty of Verdun. Results. 

- The Danes. Danelagh. Danish pale in Ireland, Normandy, Russia, 
Hence Feudalism. 

- The Normans in Europe, England, Naples, and Sicily. 

. — and Papacy. Hildebrand and the Cluniac Reforms. His ideals. 

nflict with the Emperor Henry IV. (Cf. Henry I. and Anselm.) The 
Hohenstaufen. Guelf and Ghibelline. (Notice connexion with Henry 
II. and Richard I.) Effects on Germany and Italy. The Lombard 
League. Innocent ITI. Innocent IV. and Sicily. The crown of Sicily 
offered to Edmund Plantagenet. The fall of the Hohenstaufen and 
the great Interregnum. Richard of Cornwall. 

10. The Crusades. Causes. The Turks and the Empires they founded in 
China, India, Asia Minor. The Kingdom of Jerusalem. The fall of 
Edessa. Louis VII. and Conrad. Saladin. The battle of Tiberias. 
The fall of Jerusalem. Richard I. and Philip Augustus. Louis IX. 
Results of Crusades—political and social. Rise of Venice and the 
Hanseatic League. 

11. The Monastic Orders—Cistercians, Carthusians, Friars. 

12. The making of France. The great fiefs. The dominion of Henry II. 
(Plantagenet). Philip Augustus. Louis IX. Philip IV. 


1272-1494. 
N.B.—The Map of Europe in 1272, with explanation. 
The Making of Strong Monarchies. 
. The Hundred Years’ War. 

Part i.—Philip IV.; his ambitions. Gascony, Flanders, Courtrai, 
Cassel. The alliance of France and Scotland. England and 
Flanders. 

N.B.—The Van Arteveldes. The succession question in Brittany. The 

Jacquérie. 

Part ii.—Charles VI. and the Factions in France. The Burgundian 
Alliance. The Congress of Arras. 

. The recovery of France. Charles VII. and Louis XI. The great fiefs. 

Charles the Bold and his schemes. Granson, Morat, Nancy. 

. The consolidation of Spain. The Kingdoms, The marriage of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. The conquest of Granada. 

. The rise of Switzerland. orgarten, Sempach. Charles the Bold. 

. The Hanseatic League. 

. Italy. The City States. 

. Germany. The great Interregnum. (Richard of Cornwall.) Rudolph 
of Hapsburg and the rise of Austria. Disunion. 

N.B.—Strong kingdoms formed in France, Spain, Austria, while 
Germany and Italy are disunited. 


1494~1688. 
The Map of Europe in 1494. 


. The coming of the Turks and conquest-of Constantinople. 

Resulte—(a) The closing of the trade routes, and hence the geographical 
discoveries and the fall of Venice ; 
(b) The Renaissance and the Reformation. 

. The Renaissance in Italy and Germany. Dante, Petrarch, Lorenzo de 
Medici, Michael Angelo, Gutenberg, cee 

. The Reformation. The Babylonish captivity. The great Schism. Huss, 
Luther, Calvin. The religious wars. 

4, The rivalry of France and Spain. The Italian Expedition of Charles VIII, 

1494, The Empire of Charles V.; how formed, 
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5. The religious wars in France, Catherine de Medici. The Guises. The 
massacre Of Vassy. Coligny. The massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
ary of Navarre. The political power of Huguenots. Richelieu. 

6. Philip II. and the Netherlands. va. William the Silent Siege of 
Leyden. The beggars. The fall of Spain. 

7. Germany and the Thirty Years’ War. Bohemia and Frederick, the 
Elector Palatine. Tilly, Christina of Denmark, and Wallenstein. 
Gustavus Adolphus. Liitzen. Richelieu. Mazarin and the peace of 
Westphalia. 

8. Louis XIV. The ascendancy of France. Colbert. The War of Devolu- 
tion. Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. The Dutch War. Nimwegen. The 
Reunions. Revocation of Edict of Nantes. The English Revolution. 


1688-1815. 
The Map of Europe in 1688. 


France. Louis XIV. and the League of Augsburg. The Spanish succession. 
The Peace of Utrecht. Europe in 1713. 


ANCIENT History. 


Sen. V.s Cl.—Outlines of Greek History to 146 B.c. 

Sen. V.a Cl.—Outlines of Greek History to 146 B.c. 

Sen. VI. Cl.—Smaller Cambridge Greek History, 500-323 B.c. 

Special Period, 431-404 B.c, Bury’s History of Greece. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Ir is not often in these days that an editorial connexion lasts for 
thirty-five years, and other considerations besides that notable fact 
dictate some comment on the retirement of Dr. R. L. Poole from 
the editorship of the English Historical Review. That review was the 
first periodical to be founded in the British Empire to promote 
historical scholarship, and its services can hardly be over-estimated. 
Its first number appeared almost simultaneously with the first 
volume of the Dictionary of National Biography; it was followed 
by the Scottish Historical Review, the American Historical Review, 
and other periodicals which have owed not a little to its initiative and 
example. The progress in historical learning—if in these moments 
of shallow pessimism and short-sighted reaction we are allowed to 
speak of any progress at all—which has characterised the last genera- 
tion has been due in no small measure to-the English Historical 
Review, and in the making of that Review Dr. Poole has played the 
chief part. Others, indeed, took their share. Creighton was 
principal editor from 1885 until his election as Bishop of Peter- 
borough in 1891, and S. R. Gardiner from then till his death in 1901. 
But Dr. Poole was assistant-editor from the beginning, joint-editor 
with Gardiner from 1895 to 1901, and sole editor from 1901 until 
last year he secured the assistance of Mr. G. N. Clark, then fellow 
of All Souls, and now fellow and tutor of Oriel; and upon Dr. 
Poole fell the main burden of developing that rigorous standard of 
scholarship which has distinguished the pages of the English 
Historical Review, and spread in a more or less diluted form into 
other spheres of historical activity. Few scholars can look back 
upon a more satisfactory monument of labour and learning and 
service. 

* . * * * * 

It is an easy descent from appreciating the English Historical 
Review to congrafulating ourselves, and there may be something 
philistine in the announcement of financial success. But it is also 
of some moment to the cause of historical education that History 
should apparently have turned the corner of its material difficulties, 
and converted in 1919-20 a growing deficit in its finances, due to the 
colossal increase in the cost of paper and printing, into a balance on 
the right side. There is probably no precedent for a learned publica- 
tion, started during the war without borrowed capital, and developed 
to the accompaniment of a rapid increase in the cost of production, 
achieving the position within five years of being able to make both 
ends meet, and that, too, without following the example of reducing 
the bulk of its contents. Members will find the details of that pro- 
gress in the Annual Report of the Association. 

* * + . * * 


We were able to announce in our last number that, owing mainly 
to the generosity of an anonymous donor, there was every prospect 
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of the School of Historical Research being established this session 
in the immediate proximity of the British Museum, the Royal 
Historical Society, and the Historical Association’s headquarters. 
Further progress has been made through the acceptance of the 
Bloomsbury site by the University of London and the munificent 
offer of the anonymous donor to provide and present a ‘‘ temporary ”’ 
building for the School at a cost of some £15,000. That offer has 
been accepted by the Senate, the building is to be erected in Malet 
Street, between Torrington Square and Gower Street, and it is hoped 
that it will be completed in March and in full working order next 
autumn. Some very valuable gifts of historical materials and MSS. 
have already been assured for the School. 
* * * * * x 

In pursuance of our remarks last October on local history we are 
glad to note that a Research Group has been formed at Exeter under 
the guidance of Professor Harte for the purpose of undertaking the 
collection of material for a comprehensive history of that city. 
Besides a chronological narrative there are to be monographs on the 
topography, ecclesiastical life, municipal history and constitution, 
education, the growth of commerce and industry, architecture, par- 
liamentary history, bibliography and sources. The scheme has a 
much higher educational value than those compilations of local 
details about the war to which local patriotism has in some quarters 
been restricted; and it embodies, or at least suggests, a novel and 
invaluable means of training in co-operative historical effort. For, 
in spite of the manifest advantages of such works as the Cambridge 
Medieval and Modern Histories, the Political History of England, 
and Methuen’s series, those publications represent a very diluted 
form of co-operation. They are, indeed, merely the binding together 
or publication in a common form of the products of individual his- 
torians who sometimes do not even know one another and have nothing 
in common except their editorial direction. True co-operation 
involves a pooling of technique and scholarship which can only be 
achieved by working together during production. That is what is 
meant by the Seminar method, and Professor Harte and his 
colleagues have set a useful example of practical activity to the 
branches of the Historical Association. 

* * * * * * 

MEANWSILE their number grows apace and seven new branches 
have been formed since we commented on the growth of the Associa- 
tion in April. These are Buckinghamshire, Cornwall, Lincoln, East 
London, North London, North and Central Lancashire, and West 
Surrey, while the Bedford branch has been revived. Some doubts 
have been expressed about the policy of separate branches for 
different parts of London; but the East London Branch has signally 
justified itself by enlisting some seventy new members of the Asso- 
ciation and inducing three-quarters of them to subscribe to Hisrory. 

* . * * . . 

Wira regard to personal matters we have to note the retirement 
of Professor Egerton from the Beit Chair of Colonial History at 
Oxford, of which he was the first holder, and the appointment of 
Mr. Coupland to succeed him. Professor Egerton has been one of 
the most expert and regular reviewers in History, and we hope 
that he will long continue such. We have also to note the appoint- 
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ment of Mr. H. W. V. Temperley, a member of Council, to the 
newly-instituted Lectureship in Diplomatic History in London, and 
to lament the premature death of Mr. Murray L. R. Beaven. He 
was one of the most promising of our younger historians and had 
devoted himself to original research in the Anglo-Saxon period. A 
year ago he was appointed Professor of History at Nottingham 
University College, but ill-health prevented him from taking up his 


duties. 
x * * * * x 


Tue following useful information has been supplied by various 
authorities in answer to inquiries about the custody of university 
theses, which the Council initiated in November. 


Cambridge.—Copies of theses for which research degrees have been 
obtained are deposited in the University Library. 


Durham.—Copies of all prize essays and theses written by students of 
that College are deposited in Armstrong College Library. 


Leeds.—-Ph.D. dissertations are to be kept in the University Library. 
Theses for other degrees have been handed back to the candidates. 


Liverpool.—On receipt of the Association’s inquiry the Senate of the 
University made, on- 10 November, 1920, the following Standing Order: 
“A copy of any thesis or dissertation submitted by a candidate for an 
examination or degree in the University shall bé retained by the University 
and deposited for safe custody in the University Library. Any copyright 
that may be vested in the candidate shall not be affected thereby. Access 
shall be given to the theses only with the consent of the author for a 
period of five years from the date of submission.” 


London.—Copies of all theses and publications accepted are deposited 
in the University Library. 


Manchester. — No formal arrangements have hitherto been made. Lack 
of them has been found inconvenient. The University will soon be 
considering what can be done to keep and make accessible the theses for 
M.A. and higher degrees. 


Oxford.—Dissertations for the degrees of B.Litt. and B.Sc. are handed 
back to the candidate. 


Essays for University Prizes are kept by the Registrar for a year 
(often much longer) and, if not claimed by their authors, are destroyed. 

D.Phil. dissertations must be published and a copy sent to the 
Bodleian. 

The D.Litt. is given for published work only. One copy of each 
work must be deposited in the Bodleian. 


Sheffield.—Theses are kept in the Registrar’s Office ; they may be con- 
sulted on the recommendation of the Head of the Department concerned. 


Wales.—Theses are deposited for about three months only (July to 
October), after they have been accepted, in the National Library at 
Aberystwyth. Further action is under consideration. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Srr,—In a recent number of History, the titles of a number of 
historical theses were published. It was an excellent idea to show 
what students at the various universities were doing. It inevitably 
awakened curiosity—in me at any rate, and I wish to ask your 
advice about the proper means to satisfy that curiosity. 

I prepared a thesis on a subject which I may designate as 
“g7y.’’ A student at another university prepared a thesis on 
‘‘y?.”’ I am now preparing a thesis on “* z*y?z?."” Our work has over- 
lapped—how much I do not know. Denliug in part with the same 
subject, we must, almost certainly, have differed in our treatment 
and have drawn on somewhat different sources. In any case I 
would very much like to see that other thesis. 

Here, however, is my difficulty: I do not know to what extent 
a thesis remains ‘* private property.’’ I have never met the student 
and I do not feel I can ask for the loan of the thesis for a few days. 
I would not on any account seek to ‘‘ pick another person's brains ”’ 
—and yet if two students are engaged, or have been engaged, on 
the same work, and are in no sense competitors, it seems a pity if 
they may not see each other’s efforts. I have reason to believe that 
the work in question (which I have called y?) is good, and this fact 
increases my reluctance to ask for the privilege of reading the 
thesis. 

Could you tell me whether the theses retained by the Universi- 
ties are placed in the University libraries? or in the History Schools? 
If I—a stranger—called at the University, would the librarian be 
likely to permit me, or be able to permit me to read the thesis? Is 
there any lawful, honourable way in which I can see the thesis with- 
out raising in the author’s mind a suspicion that I wish to annex 
** private work ’’? 

I would be grateful for any suggestion. Y. 

[Our correspondent will find some information on the subject in 
“Notes and News.’’—Ed. } 


Sir,—May I draw your attention to a small oversight in the 
review of J. C. Davies’ Baronial Opposition to Edward _ by X 
on p. 179 of the current History? The quotation which your re- 
viewer gives as from Marsilius, Positiva lex, etc. appears in Mait- 
land’s Gierke, Political Theories, p. 176, n. 264, as from Aegidius 
Romanus Colonna, III. 2, 29. Perhaps 1 ought to have verified this 
before writing to you; but of course the doctrine implied is counter 
to the views of Marsilius of Padua, according to whom the “ Pars 
principans ’’ may interpret the laws approved by the “‘ legislator ”’ 
or sovereign community, and supply what they do not determine ; 
but is bound by such laws, and should be ‘“* corrected *’ for serious 
breach of them. Marsilius, indeed, would not be good evidence for 
the dominant opinions of his day. He is too much of a radical 
innovator. C. W. Previré Orton. 
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REVIEWS 


The Outline of History. By H. G. Wetits. xx+652 pp. 1920 
Cassell. 21s. 

An Introduction to World History. By E. H. Snort. xiii+248 pp. 

The Light of History. By K. W. Sprxgs. viii+247 pp. (New Teach- 
ing Series). 1920. Hodder & Stoughton. 4s. 6d. each. 


THEsE books, and especially Mr. Wells’ volume, are a sign of the 
times that should be welcome to teachers and students of history. 
We seem to have arrived at a time when it has become clear that 
social, ethical and philosophical speculations will have to take history 
into account. Herbert Spencer, when fifty years ago he exercised 
so great a fascination over the thought of his generation, brushed 
aside the historical record of man as a thing of no importance. Rome 
and Greece, France, England and Germany had nothing to teach 
him. What mattered was the principles of biological evolution. 
Karl Marx, too, and most of the leaders of the earlier Socialist move- 
ment either neglected history in the ordinary sense of the word 
entirely, or noticed only such points as illustrated their theories. 
Comte was alone in stressing the importance of the three thousand 
years of the recorded history of man. But we have changed all that. 
There is now a general appeal to history and each appellant is sure 
that he has secured the muse’s verdict. Mr. Penty supports his 
doctrine of guild socialism on a wide survey of the centuries, Mr. 
Chesterton has written the history of England in the interest of his 
religious and political views. Mr. Bernard Shaw is reported to be 
about to deal with the history of man in dramatic form. And here 
in this monumental volume Mr. Wells has given us his views of 
creation and evolution, of prehistoric and of historic man. 

The qualities that the world knows so well in Mr. Wells’ other 
books are to be seen here. There is amazing agility of mind, vast 
industry, great clearness of arrangement, a glittering style, arresting 
and unconventional phrases, an imagination that works with great 
rapidity especially on the external details of life and on all social 
relationships and organisations. Mr. Wells’ book will leave, I do not 
doubt, an enduring mark on the thoughts of men about their relations 
to the world of time. The arrangement of the book is masterly. The 
author has succeeded, by his careful table of contents, by original 
diagrams, but above all by the clearness of his narrative and the 
frequent repetition of the main points, in giving to his vast and appar- 
ently disjointed subject a real impression of unity. The chapters on 
prehistoric man are excellent. Doubtless some of the conclusions 
are open to challenge and there is wide scope for imagination and 
conjecture; but it may be doubted whether there exists an account 
of the subject that is so likely to be of use to the ordinary student of 
history. Remarkable, too, is the way in which Mr. Wells handles 
the early civilisations of the Kast; enforcing their time relationships 
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and setting the civilisation of Crete in logical connexion with them; 
showing that there is nothing miraculous in the astonishing dis- 
coveries of Sir Arthur Evans and his co-operators. Another excellent 
section is the treatment of the Mongols and their influence on the 
events of the early middle ages. There are passages throughout the 
book that will long cling to the memory; the vision of the cave man 
peering at us out of all the triumphs of the modern world comes like 
a refrain. The chapters on the origin and development of language 
and writing perhaps show Mr. Wells at his very best. 

The character of the book seems to alter and its value to diminish 
when we come to the history of Europe in the ordinary sense of the 
word—the Europe of the last three thousand years. In his account 
of prehistoric man and of the Far East Mr. Wells seems to accept 
the results of scientific research, to express his own conclusions with 
diffidence, and to devote himself chiefly to the lucid and brilliant 
exposition of others. But when once the modern world is in sight 
he attacks the generally accepted views of men and movements with 
the disdain and fury of a berserker. He has clearly a very poor 
opinion of the work of historians. The facts are there for anyone, 
he seems to say, and it is for anyone to judge them. The conclusions 
that a Grote, a Mommsen, a Gardiner, a Maitland, a Sorel have 
arrived at after a lifetime of patient research and study are thrown 
into the waste paper basket. We have instead a few picturesque de- 
tails drawn from such writers as Plutarch or Carlyle or Motley, and 
then a rapid, vivid, dogmatic judgment. His editors, whose notes 
are so amusing a feature of the book,—Professor Murray, Mr. Barker, 
Sir H. H. Johnston and the others—protest, but in vain. Speaking 
of Athens Mr. Wells says: ‘‘ There was yet no gutter journalism to 
tell the world of the vileness of the conspicuous and successful ”’ 
(though I think Professor Murray could find a pretty close analogy 
to the gutter press and not a little eagerness to depreciate the great) ; 
yet the vileness of the conspicuous and successful is a constant 
motive in that part of the book that deals with post-Homeric Europe. 
The great names of history seem to irritate Mr. Wells; he wants 
to know what they are doing there without his permission. He is 
kinder to the unknown great men of pre-historic times, and to the 
dimly seen figures of oriental history than to the familiar names 
of the last three millenniums; kinder to religious leaders than to 
statesmen and soldiers; unkindest of all to the prominent men 
of the nineteenth century, which is handled in the spirit of 
contentious journalism. 

The truth is that Mr. Wells approaches modern history not as a 
learner, but as a teacher and a judge. He has won by the best of 
all rights—by hard and fearless thinkinga philosophy of life, 
society and religion. He has made up his mind how the state 
should be governed, how industry should be organised ; what religion 
should and should not be. With these fixed ideas he goes to history 
and tells us what he sees there. It is what all historians do more 
or less. All either openly and consciously or by suggestion and 
unconsciously import into history the ideas that they have acqui 
at least in part elsewhere. But hardly anyone does it so openly 
as Mr. Wells. Thus his judgment on Alexander and Cesar, on 
Athanasius and Charlemagne and Rousseau and Gladstone, are 
mainly interesting for the light they throw on the author's philo- 
sophy of life, and hardly put in a plea for a revision of judgment 
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by those who do not already accept the author's ideas. For 
Mr. Wells would not say that he has brought new evidence to 
bear on the problems that are connected with these men’s names. 
He does not seem to have lived in any century but his own; we 
do not feel in reading the book that he has looked at the problems 
and doings through the eyes of contempcraries. The book is a con- 
tinuation of An Englishman Looks at the World, and the Eng- 
lishman in question is chiefly interested in the problems of 1920. 
The other two books both belong to a series bearing the im- 
primatur of Mr. Wells. They aim at dealing with history in a 
more general way than the ordinary text-book, and in a style 
that shall appeal more directly to pupils. They seem to have 
especially in mind the continuation schools which present so impor- 
tant a problem to all teachers just now. Mr. Short handles in 250 
small pages what Mr. Wells treats in 600 very iarge ones. Miss 
Spikes limits herself to Europe since the fall of the Roman Empire. 
Both books are well calculated to arouse interest in the subject and 
deserve warm commendation. Put we wonder what answers Mr. 
Short’s pupils will give to some of his questions: By whom was 
the first chapter of Genesis written ?—Characterise Hammurabi of 
Babylon. What was the effect on Athenian life of the battle of 
Aegospotami?—-Compare Raphael as a thinker with Leonardo da 
Vinci. A. J. Grant. 


Jewish Documents of the Time of Ezra. Translated from the 
Aramaic by A. Cowxey. 1919. S.P.C.K. 4s. 6d. 


Tue time of Ezra and the centuries immediately following are 
amongst the most obscure in Jewish history. Apart from the Old 
Testament material, and a few faint echoes in the Talmud, the only 
information available has to be gleaned from scanty references in 
non-Jewish sources. It is therefore of very great importance to 
have, in the documents here translated, authentic records from the 
time of Ezra himself. They let in clear light where before had been 
total darkness. They suggest questions which hitherto it has been 
useless to ask, since there were no data whatever on which to base 
an answer. The questions may indeed have to remain long un- 
answered, though the fortunate recovery of these documents justifies 
the hope of finding some more. It is no doubt true that the docu- 
ments are not of very great importance in themselves, being for the 
most part legal contracts and the like. But so far as they go they 
are transcripts from real life, the life, moreover, of a society till now 
quite unknown. They are fragmentary, yet it is not beyond the skill 
of a scholar to divine their main meaning. They are for the most part 
documents of practical life, not of speculative opinion; and the 
reader of the translation can be reasonably sure that he has before 
him what the original writer meant to be understood. To the student 
of Jewish history they will be interesting and useful, if only by the 
remarkably negative character of their witness to Jewish religion. 
Indeed, from this point of view, they are valuable as giving a view 
of Jewish social life through a medium quite independent of the Old 
Testament. The archeologist will find many interesting clues and 
suggestions which will have no significance for the ordinary reader. 
On every ground the translation of these documents is to be wel- 
comed as a real addition to the material for Jewish history. It 
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should be borne in mind, however, that the documents are few in 
number and of no great extent, and that the field which they illu- 
minate is quite new. It would, therefore, be as yet unwise to draw 
far-reaching conclusions from these narrow premises. The facts 
recorded will suggest many points on which theories hitherto 
accepted may need revision, and a further suspension of judgment. 
But the main point at present is that here are facts, made known 
at first hand by the persons immediately concerned in them, and 
not reported on hearsay or quoted from earlier authorities. It was 
well done to include these documents among the texts to be trans- 
lated, and they could not well be presented in a form more helpful 
than in Dr. Cowley’s admirable little book. The documents them- 
selves were published in facsimile by him and Professor Sayce in 
1906; the originals are mostly in the Cairo Museum. 
R. T. Herrorp. 


The Sayings of the Jewish Fathers (Pirke Aboth). Translated from 
the Hebrew by W. E. OrsterteEy, D.D. 1919. S.P.C.K. 5s. 


Tue Pirke Aboth is one of the tractates of the Mishnah; and, by 
the difference of its contents from those of the main body of the 
work, can be more adequately reproduced in a translation. It is a 
collection of detached sayings, largely but not exclusively ethical, 
uttered by a comparatively small number of the teachers living dur- 
ing the period which it covers, and not arranged upon any defined 
system. It is not a methodical treatise upon ethics or any other 
subject; and the reader who should base his opinion of the 
Rabbinical Judaism of the early centuries upon the fact that some 
particular doctrine is or is not touched upon in the Pirke Aboth, 
would be certain to go wrong. He will find there much that shows 
the Rabbinical way of looking at things, but by no means all that 
the Rabbis saw, much less all that they thought about it. 

A translation, even an excellent translation like this by Dr. 
Oesterley, can only go a little way towards putting the reader in 
touch with the thought and mind of the men whose words are trans- 
lated. The translator is of course well aware of this, and has given, 
in his introduction and notes, what will carry the reader a little 
further towards the full understanding of the original, but will not 
take him all the way there. Whether that object can be reached 
at all by a translation and such amount of explanation as is given 
here, is a question which the editors have no doubt answered in the 
affirmative. I cannot share in that confidence; but, upon the lines 
to which they have restricted themselves, the book is on the whole 
excellent. But it will not enable the reader to understand, still less 
to sympathise with, the feeling of deep attachment which the Pirke 
Aboth has always awakened in Jewish minds. If it has had but little 
influence in non-Jewish circles, it has been cherished by Jews from 
at least the fourth century down to the present day. Christian 
Hebraists from the sixteenth century onward have occasionally 
translated it; but they have never caught the secret of it, and no 
continuous influence upon the thought or literature of Christian 
writers can be traced to these isolated attempts. The present trans- 
lation is one of a series which is said to be important for the study 
of Christian origins. The study of the texts translated is beyond a 
doubt of great importance for that purpose; but the reader will do 
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well not to be disappointed if the help he derives is less than he 
needs, and not to take at its face value all that he reads in the trans- 
lations presented to him. This is no reflection on the accuracy of 
the translation; it is only a caution, based on some amount of study 
of the literature here in question. R. T. Herrorp. 


The Great Roll of the Pipe for the Twenty-sizth Year of Henry III., 
1241-1242. Prepared and edited by H. L. Cannon, Ph.D. New 
Haven, Connecticut: Yale University Press. London: H. 
Milford. 1918. 25s. 


We owe it to the energy of an American scholar that the first 
Pipe Roll of a later date than the reign of John has seen the clear 
light of print, and regret that death has cut short Dr. Cannon’s 
career before he could reap the reward of his patience and labour. 
Such a book is very welcome, and is a valuable addition to our 
printed material. It is, however, very hard to review, not only 
because it is unchivalrous to look too critically at a dead man’s work, 
but because of the enormous difficulty of the undertaking, carried 
out for the main part from rotographs in the Stanford University 
of California, and by an editor who in the nature of things could not 
have that minute acquaintance with English topography and per- 
sonal names that can come only from the familiarity of long resi- 
dence. But there is little need to dwell on the defects of the 
edition; they arise from the very nature of the enterprise, and if likely 
sometimes to lead beginners astray, it will be enough to put the 
cautious scholar on his guard. After all, the main point is to get 
the text, and it is a great thing for any medieval historian henceforth 
to have a thirteenth century Pipe Roll in his own study and to be 
saved both the expense and the physical labour of turning over the 
unwieldy membranes of the vast original under the restricted con- 
ditions of the Search Room of the Public Record Office. This 
edition is valuable for purposes of comparison with the familiar 
twelfth century rolls, for which we are indebted to the Pipe Roll 
Society. It is equally useful for tracing the development of the 
Exchequer, which, despite Madox, was not decadent in the 
thirteenth century. It throws a flood of light on the detailed history 
of an important year, and affords us much illumination of thirteenth 
century administrative and financial problems. We may 
then express unstinted gratitude to Dr. Cannon’s memory and warm 
thanks to the Kingsley Trust, the Yale Press, and Professor G. B. 
Adams, whose liberality and initiative made the work possible. It 
is much to be hoped that the volume will have many successors. 
A typical Pipe Roll from the reign of each of the three Edwards 
would be a real addition to the reference library of the English 
medievalist, 

The enormous size of the later Pipe Rolls is illustrated by this 
volume swollen to the bulk of over 450 pages. Its study will show 
that the importance of the Pipe Rolls of the thirteenth century has 
perhaps been minimised, It is true that much of each roll had 
become ‘‘ common form,’’ repeated year after year, It is even 
true that the record of the individual transactions between each 
sheriff and accounting officer and the Crown are for many purposes 
superseded by the more convenient conspectus of the individual 
transactions of the Exchequer as revealed in the Issue Rolls and 
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the Receipt Rolls, to say nothing of the fine confused feeding which 
the Memoranda Rolls afford to the scholar who does not shrink 
from the labour of working through them. All these Exchequer 
records need to be made accessible by calendars. When this 
necessary process has been completed, they will be found 
to be as full of new light as are the Chancery Rolls of the period. 
We may perhaps think it significant of our incuriousness in scholar- 
ship that the first achieved step taken in this direction is by an 
American scholar and by American funds. It is not the only thing 
in which America has shown England the way. 

To many workers the normal sheriffs’ accounts are, with all their 
value, less important than the ‘‘ foreign ’’ accounts which the prac- 
tice of the period enrolled on the Pipe Roll of the year. In 1242-1243 
the great roll is not rich in them. There is, for instance, no account 
of the King’s wardrobe, but we may welcome in this volume John 
of Gaddesden’s compotus of the Queen’s wardrobe, the first Queen's 
wardrobe account that has ever been printed. The accounts of 
Cheshire, then in the King’s hands, which were tendered by its 
Justice, John Lestrange, are recorded in the roll and are equally 
valuable to us. 

The supreme merit of the book is that the text seems to be sub- 
stantially trustworthy and, except with proper names, nearly always 
palwographically correct. The method of printing this volume leaves 
nothing to be desired. It is modelled on that of the issues of the 
Pipe Roll Society and the press work comes from the same firm. 
The index also closely follows the well-known indexes of that society. 
In some ways perhaps the imitation of the Pipe Roll Society has 
been too close. The curious use which has turned the medial ** u's ”’ 
of the MS. into ‘‘ v’s,’’ except in the case of proper names, must 
often mislead the beginner, who finds atong with ‘‘ St. Briavels’,’’ 
which he knows, a ‘‘ St. Briauels’,’’ which seems to be a different 
place. The index increases the number of separate appearances of 
the same local name, since some items are under ‘‘ Sancti Briauelli,”’ 
and others under ‘‘ Sancto, Briavello, de’’ and ‘* Sancto Briauello, 
de.’’ In other respects, too, the indexes, full and accurate as they 
seem to be, lose something through the quaint headings under which 
the entries are thrown. It takes a lot of searching to find ** Salenta *’ 
(Senena), wife of Gruffydd ap Llewelyn, indexed neither under her 
own name nor under her husband’s, not even under the curious entry 
‘* Filius ’’ under which the custom of patronymics has condemned 
Welsh chieftains to hide their real names, but under “‘ uxor.’" But 
errors in the index are rare, and we can use it with reasonable confi- 
dence when we have learnt the tricky method of the indexer. But 
who would look for ‘‘Hubertus de Ruilly senior’’ under ‘‘Oxoniensis, 
comes,’’ or, still worse, find William Brewer, Bishop of Exeter, 
under the all-embracing entry ‘‘ Oxoniensis, Willelmus episcopus **? 

This last mistake suggests the real limitation of the edition. Though 
generally paleographically correct, it is not critical. While the 
various readings of the Chancellor's Roll are meticulously recorded 
in the footnotes, the index always refers to the Pipe Roll reading, 
however incorrect it may be. The hiding away of the Bishop of 
Exeter’s name is due to this fact. On p. 843 we find ‘‘ Exoniensis "’ 
lurking in the note, though the erroneous ‘‘ Oxoniensis*’ takes 
the place of honour in the text, But no one who thinks that there 
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can be a Bishop of Oxford in 1242 ought to use a Pipe Roll, and if he 
does he will fall into much worse errors than this little slip. Far 
more dangerous to the unwary is the large proportion of misreadings 
of proper names, both personal and place. Thus the ‘‘ Limmig’ 
comitis cest’ debet ’’ of p. 242 is indexed under ‘‘ Cestr’, Limmig 
comes de ’’ (p. 867). Of course it is a place name, a manor of the 
earl, not a new addition to the list of lords of the great franchise. 
Some of the most obvious misreadings, ‘‘ Indelawe,’’ p. 6, for 
Ludlow, are repeated in the index, though we are grateful for some 
corrections, for instance, Ellesmere for the ‘‘ Ellomere’’ and 
‘* Ellemere ’’ of the roll. It would be an act of kindness to print 
an errata slip in which the more obvious of the misreadings of place 
and personal names are corrected. They are too numerous to be 
recorded here. Meanwhile a word of caution as to the large num- 
ber of wrong name forms must be emphasised. A Pipe Roll is 
not an easy thing to edit. But no one can attempt the task with 
complete success, unless prepared to identify and put together, each 
in a single place, in the index the names of persons and places men- 
tioned in his text. Caution is also needed as to some of the state- 
ments in the short Introduction. T. F. Tovr. 


The Chartulary or Register of the Abbey of St. Werburgh, Chester. 
Ed. by James Tair. Part I. 1920. The Chetham Soc, (Sub- 
scription £1 per annum.) 


Some of the English counties appear to the topographer or the 
student of local history to have been specially favoured by Provi- 
dence. Not only are their records better preserved, but, sometimes 
for that very reason, public spirit has found a more favourable soil. 
Among these we must certainly count Cheshire. It has shared with 
Lancashire the diligent care of the Chetham Society and the Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Record Society, nor can anyone peruse the volume 
under review without admiration for the services of Sir Peter 
Leycester, the family of Randle Holmes, Dr. Ormerod with his some- 
what uncritical ‘‘ continuator,’’ Mr. Helsby, Canon Morris and their 
modern successors. It is no small compliment to Professor Tait to 
say that he is not unworthy of the company after which he gleans. 

For the register of St. Werburgh has long been known and used. 
It is not technically a chartulary, since it gives for the most part 
abstracts only of the less important documents. There was once a 
full chartulary, of which two leaves survive among the Harleian 
MSS. The editor has attempted to reconstitute it, so far as the 
means at his disposal permitted, by substituting for the abstracts in 
the register copies, obtained from other sources, of the original 
charters. Very few of the latter survive, but their tenor can be 
recovered in some cases from Royal Charters of Inspeximus on the 
Charter Rolls, a valuable Inspeximus by Guncelin de Badlesmere, 
Justice of Chester, now at Windsor, and 17th century copies of deeds 
now lost, by one or other of the Randle Holmes. 

The Eaton Hall charter of Earl Ranulf Il. is hardly on the same 
footing, though it also inspects and confirms earlier charters. It is a 
very puzzling document, and Professor Tait has some hesitation in 
accepting it as genuine. In view of the fact that it certainly had 
seals attached to it, though perhaps not the seal which it now bears, 
it is tempting to compare it with another document, also anomalous 
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in form, though not at all like it, of part of which a facsimile is given 
in English Court Hand (Clarendon Press), Plate VI. That document 
is a formal transcript transmitted to Rome for confirmation. It 
would presumably have been unsafe to have sent the originals. This 
suggestion corresponds very nearly to the view for which Professor 
Tait quotes Mr. C. G. Crump and Mr. J. P. Gilson, though he does 
not accept it himself. 

The Eaton Hall Charter, puzzling as it is, is the “ only one’’ of 
the charters of confirmation ascribed to the first four Earls of 
Chester ‘‘ which belongs to a well-recognised type,’’ and the editor 
has devoted much care to the study of this whole series of more or 
less dubious documents. His discussion should be compared with 
Mr. G. J. Turner’s remarks on forged charters in the ‘“‘ Black Book 
of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury.’’ It is to be hoped this subject may 
be chosen by some candidate for the Doctorate of Letters for his 
dissertation. It needs much wider and more thorough exploration 
than it has yet received. 

The introduction deals also with the life of St. Werburgh, the 
foundation and early history of the Abbey and of the Collegiate 
Church which preceded it, and with the Norman Organisation of the 
County of Chester. The Chartulary includes deeds relating not only 
to Cheshire and the Welsh border, but also to Denford (co. Northants), 
Sibsey, Maltby, Raithby and Tathwell (co. Lincoln), Chipping 
Campden (co. Gloucester) and Weston-upon-Trent, Aston-upon- 
Trent, Quarndon Park, Shardlow, Great Wilne, Morley, Smalley, 
Kidsley and Derby (co. Derby). These deeds appear not to have been 
used by the local historians. There are some interesting deeds 
relating to the water-supply of the Abbey, and we find from No. 311 
that Chester possessed a limner or “ illuminator’’ called Master 
Augustus. 

A few criticisms may be offered, though it is difficult to find fault 
with such a careful piece of work. It seems hardly worth while to 
collate inferior copies such as those of Leycester or the Monasticon 
when Badlesmere’s inspeximus exists, though this course may be tech- 
nically justified. The ‘‘ writ of kindred ’’ (No. 303) is more commonly 
known as a writ of ‘‘ cosinage’’; and it might be possible to fix a 
closer date than 1254-74 for Gilbert de Preston’s eyre in Derbyshire, 
since the eyre did not usually take place oftener than once in seven 
years, and the commissions are usually on the Patent Roll. It 
seems likely that the eyre in question is that of 53 Henry III. (1268— 
9), of which the rolls are preserved. C, JoHnson. 


Mediaeval Heresy and the Inquisition. By A. S. TuRBERVILLE. vi+ 
264 pp. 1920. Crosby Lockwood. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. TurBERVILLE has much knowledge, a pretty turn for style, 
and the gift of putting his points in a coherent, attractive, and in- 
telligible fashion. The result is an eminently readable book, which, 
so far as it goes, will convey to the reader a clear and reasonable 
account of the two immense subjects which he has chosen to treat 
of in a single volume of moderate compass. His method is to deal 
first with heresy and then with the Inquisition, a fashion which 
involves some anticipation and some repetition, but which is per- 
haps the most practical way of attaining its purpose. Altogether it 
is an essay, popular in its appeal but scholarly in its substance, of 
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a type that we have too few of nowadays. It is deserving of warm 
praise and of every encouragement, the more so since in these days 
of rigid specialism it comes from a young writer, hitherto known to 
historians by a treatise on the House of Lords under William ITI. 

Unluckily the book has some of the defects of its qualities. It 
suggests some lack of familiarity with medieval ways despite a 
vigorous, though perhaps rather rapid, attempt to understand them. 
Mr. Turberville’s easy generalisations and sweeping affirmations 
about Platonism, Aristotelianism, Augustinianism and their like are 
not always those of a precise specialist either in philosophy or in 
theology. His methods are a little too summary, too sweeping, too 
direct for the very complicated phenomena with which he has to deal. 
To this must be added a good many slips in detail which will be 
readily pardoned in a book interrupted by military service and com- 
pleted, perhaps, when the first zest of composition was over. But 
it is worth while recording for correction such mistakes as a confusion 
in numbering of the popes named Benedict, a confusion repeated in 
the index, which also makes a similar combination of ‘‘ Boethius of 
Dacia ’’’ with Boethius the sixth-century philosopher of which the 
text is innocent. To suggest that Augustine was a neo-Platonist, to 
make ‘‘ disgust with the Papacy ’’ the basis of Dante’s Ghibellinism ; 
to make Peckham, when upholding his Dominican predecessors’ con- 
demnation of certain errors, launch diatribes against the Dominicans ; 
and to see that in the war of Louis of Bavaria and John XXII. the 
issue was between “‘ national ’’’ and “ papal ’’ sovereignty, will illus- 
trate the one-sidedness of Mr. Turberville’s hasty obiter dicta. Per- 
haps he has made the mistake of covering too wide a field and there- 
fore having to rely on secondary more than original sources. Cer- 
tainly towards the end he becomes somewhat vague, and it might 
be suggested that a more intensive study of a single typical source, 
let us say of Bernard Guy’s Practica, would have left on the reader’s 
mind a more enduring impression of inquisitorial methods than the 
rather hasty collection of facts from many sources which Mr. Turber- 
ville has presented to us. On the other hand, he has made an honest, 
and not at all unsuccessful, effort to expound heresy and the Inquisi- 
tion from the medieval point of view rather than from that of the 
modern man, but, unluckily, some of his own remarks seem to take 
us back into the atmosphere from which he had just escaped. Yet, 
with all its shortcomings, Mr. Turberville has written a book of 
promise, and still better work may be confidently expected from him, 
though perhaps it will not treat of the Middle Ages. 

T. F. Tovr. 


De Oudste handelsbetrekkingen van Holland en Zeeland met Enge- 
land tot in het laatste kwartaal der XIV4 eceuw. By JAn 
Rurmnen. 114 pp. 1919. Amsterdam: A. H. Kruyt. 


Tis Amsterdam thesis is a very careful and critical examination 
of all data concerning ‘‘ the oldest commercial relations of Holland 
and Zeeland with England down to the last quarter of the 14th 
century,’’ to be found in the Dutch medieval charter publications 
and in the Hanse publications, but especially in the English 
Calendars. 

In that early period the Holland and Zeeland merchant did not 
yet occupy in English economic life a place of the same importance 
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as did the Hanseatic or the Italian merchant. Dr. Ruinen shows, for 
instance, that he had hardly any share in the wool export. It is true 
that the wool staple was several times placed in Middelburg and 
Dordrecht, but that was only when political reasons made it im- 
possible to have the staple in Flanders or Brabant. One thing 
already distinguished the Holland and Zeeland merchant from’ the 
Fleming and the Brabander: he traded with his own ships. Indeed, 
the carrying trade of the two counties was already considerable. 
The Hundred Years’ War, which crippled English shipping, favoured 
its development. Holland and Zeeland vessels plied between England 
and the Baltic, between England and Flanders and Brabant, and be- 
tween England and France. Very probably herring fishing was the 
origin of Dutch merchant shipping. Already in the 13th century the 
Holland and Zeeland herring fishers played an important part in the 
economic life of Yarmouth, where they sold their fish. In England 
Lynn, Yarmouth and London were the centres of trade with Holland 
and Zeeland, in Holland Dordrecht and Briel, in Zeeland Zierikzee 
and Middelburg. That this was so is clearly seen, at least for the 
14th century, for which the data are far more numerous than for the 
13th. Many particulars we owe to a quarrel which in Edward II.’s 
reign repeatedly gave rise to negotiations between the King of Eng- 
land and the Count of Holland, Zeeland and Hainaut, the English 
levying an extra toll on the subjects of the Count in order to indem- 
nify some English traders for losses suffered at the hands of Zeeland 
pirates. It is likely that resentment at this policy caused Count 
William III. to embrace the cause of Queen Isabella, who was, with 
her army, transported to England by Holland and Zeeland vessels. 
Edward III., of course, protected the foreign trader much more than 
his predecessor had done. Dr. Ruinen makes it seem very probable 
that he was the donor of an important privilege granted to Briel 
which has sometimes been attributed to Edward I. 

The relations between Holland and England throughout the cen- 
turies so far have more frequently been made the subject of special 
investigations by Dutch than by English historians. Yet there are 
masses of documents in the Public Record Office and in the British 
Museum, for the most part in the English language. They ought 
not to be wholly left to the enterprise of Dutch students. 

P. GeyL. 


The Lollard Bible and other Medieval Biblical Versions. By 
MarGareET DEANESLY xx+483 pp. 1920. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. (Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and 
Thought. Edited by G. G. Coulton.) 31s. 6d net. 


In his Dialogue Concerning Heresies, Sir Thomas More wrote 
that he himself had seen English Bibles, fair and old, in the houses 
of his friends, and that such Bibles had been licensed for their use 
by bishops. Miss Deanesly takes this passage as her text, and 
writes, in her opening paragraph :— 


Several points have been raised by his words: Were these translations 
the work of Wycliffe and his immediate followers? Or were they, as has 
been suggested, the authorised versions of orthodox Catholics, made before 
Wyecliffe's time? Was the reading of all English Bibles viewed with sus- 
Ppicion and disapproval by the Church, or did her disapproval extend only to 
translations savouring of heresy? What, in short, is the history of Bible 
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reading by the laity in England, and what place do these translations known 
as the Wyclifite Bible take in it? 


The questions, as she justly says, are of more than antiquarian 
interest: ‘‘ they are part of the history of vernacular translations 
of the Bible in Europe,’’ and it is not the least merit of her meri- 
torious monograph that she does not take a merely insular view of 
her subject, but endeavours to illustrate the history of the English 
Bible by that of the vernacular Bibles of other countries. As it stands 
in the original, the passage in More’s Dialogue (which Miss Deanesly 
a little later on quotes in full) suggests that one of her questions 
needs amplifying or recasting. If Miss Deanesly had asked More, 
“Is the reading of all English Bibles viewed with suspicion and 
disapproval by the Church?’’ he might have pointed her to the end 
of his paragraph: ‘‘ Myself have seen and can shew you Bibles fair 
and old written in English, which have been known and seen by 
the bishop of the diocese, and left in laymen’s hands, and women’s, 
to such as he knew for good and catholic folk: but of truth, all such 
as are found in the hands of heretics, they use to take away.’’ The 
Church of Rome ‘‘ viewed with suspicion and disapproval ’’ the read- 
ing of all vernacular Bibles by persons likely to use them to spread 
heresy; she permitted the use of sound versions ‘‘ to good and 
catholic folk,’’ under episcopal licence, for their edification. 
Whether the licence was easy or difficult to obtain would naturally 
depend on what was considered the danger of heresy at the time 
and place at which it was sought. When there was great fear of 
heresy, licences would naturally be difficult to obtain; when there 
was little or no fear they would be easier. In the long and interest- 
ing account which Miss Deanesly gives of Bible reading in Ger- 
many we can trace the pendulum swinging backwards and forwards 
more than once. There can also be little doubt that fewer difficul- 
ties were thrown in the way of Bible-reading in some places and 
dioceses than in others, even within the same country. 

My own acquaintance with Bible problems at first hand began 
with the printed Bibles of the 15th century, and these have led me 
to associate the reading of vernacular Bibles with wealthy burghers 
and prosperous centres of trade. Of thirteen early German Bibles 
in the British Museum three were printed at Strasburg, five at 
Augsburg, two at Nuremberg, two at Cologne, one at Liibeck. All 
of them are folios, many of them are illustrated, and where we 
meet with illustrated vernacular books in folio it is generally a sure 
sign that it is the wealthy burgher class that is being catered for. 
The only parallels to these illustrated German Bibles are the fine 
series of Italian Bibles printed at Venice, those appearing in and 
after 1490 being profusely decorated with little woodcuts; but at 
Florence richly illustrated editions of the Epistles and Gospels in 
folio had a considerable vogue. All these were published two or 
three generations after the translation ‘‘ lately made in the time of 
John Wyclif’’ had been condemned by the Council of Oxford, but 
they show what might be done in prosperous trading towns, in a lull 
between outbreaks of ‘‘ heresy.’’ 

Miss Deanesly is more inclined to regard the smouldering embers 
of the last heresy as the predisposing cause of an appetite for ver- 
nacular Bibles than to contemplate this appetite as due to the 
natural desire of an educated burgher class to have the best of good 
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literature made accessible to them in their own tongue, as long as 
they did not thereby imperil their salvation. To me it seems certain 
that if Wyclif had died ten years earlier, the literary impulse towards 
translation was so strong about 1380 that an English Bible would 
have come into existence without his aid, and found readers among 
the rich citizens of London. Despite a little note (on page 300) 
especially devoted to my destruction I am still inclined to attach 
great weight to Caxton’s statement that Higden’s Polychronicon 
(which he was printing) was ‘‘ Englished by one Trevisa, vicar of 
Berkeley, which at the request of one Sir Thomas Berkeley trans- 
lated the said book, the Bible, and Bartholomew’s De Proprietatibus 
Rerum out of Latin into English.’’ Miss Deanesly calls this state- 
ment as to Trevisa translating the Bible ‘‘ Caxton’s guess,’’ but 
whether he was right or wrong he was clearly not guessing, but 
making three statements about Trevisa, the first and third of which 
we know to be true. The attribution of the second Wyciifite ver- 
sion to John Purvey, first miade by Waterton in 1729, was really 
a guess, possibly a happy one. But Caxton inserts the mention of 
a translation of the Bible without any idea of a need for justifying 
it, as if it had been a matter of common knowledge, and to me 
this is much more impressive than any amount of argument. At 
the very lowest it suggests that in 1482, when Caxton was writing, 
the Council of Oxford of 1408 had lost some of its terrors. At the 
highest we may reasonably argue from it, not indeed that Trevisa 
translated the whole Bible as he translated the Polychronicon and 
the De Proprietatibus, but that he had a hand in the translation, 
and that this therefore was not exclusively the work of ‘* Lollards,”’ 
made specifically for propaganda purposes. Even the more 
“‘ advanced ’’ Wyclifites could hardly have failed to see the useful- 
ness of securing the help of some moderate men in the work of 
translation, and the fact that Trevisa was not doctrinally a Wyclifite 
surely is no proof that he did not help. I have very little doubt 
that Caxton’s statement was inexact, as Sir Thomas More’s state- 
ment was inexact, but behind even the inexactitudes of men like 
Caxton and More there is probably something worth searching for. 

Moreover, even if we brush More and Caxton aside, we cannot 
brush aside the fact that not far short of 200 manuscripts of the 
Wyclifite Bibles have come down to us, about three times as many 
as in the case of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, and that their exis- 
tence has to be accounted for. To the best of my belief the Bibles 
have not been examined in the light of modern knowledge for clues, 
literary or bibliographical, which might suggest multiple authorship, 
and I think that this should still be done as a supplement to Miss 
Deanesly’s very thorough survey of the documentary evidence and 
the conclusions which she deduces from it. It is quite possible that 
such an examination might be fatal to acceptance of Caxton’s attri- 
bution, but the two arguments which Miss Deanesly adduces 
against Trevisa having had a hand in the earlier version are surely 
very slight. One of these is that it is doubtful whether he was in 
Oxford after 1876, the other that ‘‘ there is no evidence that he was 
ever sufficiently in sympathy with the Wyclifites to have undertaken 
with them a rather risky task.’’ There seems to me no need for 
assuming that participation in the translation, especially in that of 
the first version, could have been foreseen as likely to bring any 
great risk to a man otherwise untainted with heresy; Trevisa was 
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clearly fond of translating, and if he left Oxford in 1376 he would 
have had more leisure for such work. It does not seem unreason- 
able to ask for stronger arguments before submitting to regard 
Caxton’s statement as wholly unfounded. 

My interest in the authorship of the ‘‘ Wyclifite’’ Bibles being 
my only justification for accepting an invitation to review Miss 
Deanesly’s book, I will not apologise for using the bulk 
of my space on this topic. I owe to her agreat enlargement of my own 
knowledge on the subject, more especially as to the dangers which 
the Church saw at certain times in the textual translation of even 
the most purely devotional parts of the Bible, the greatness of the 
difficulty caused to the rulers of the Church by the extreme ignor- 
ance of the clergy, and more especially the vicissitudes of Bible 
reading in Germany’. As regards Bible reading in England her 
book is a storehouse of information, and that she has proved the 
greater part of her case for the ‘‘ Wyclifite ’’ origin of tne only ver- 
sions of the whole Bible made in England before that of Tyndale 
and Coverdale I have no shadow of doubt. Even if my feeling that 
in the moment of victory she has pushed pursuit dangerously far 
should receive more positive confirmation than is perhaps probable, 
students will remain deeply indebted to her monograph, and she 
must be warmly congratulated on so good a piece of work. 

AtFrrReD W. Ponnarp. 


The Stirling Merchant Gild and Life of John Cowane. By D. B. 
Morris. 1919. Stirling: Jamieson Munro, 7s. 6d. 

Cirencester Weavers Company. A Review of its Records. By W. 
S. Harmer. Cirencester. 6d. 


A PECULIAR interest attaches to the gilds of Scotland in each of 
the three main aspects of gild history. On the social and religious 
side as fraternities they show closer affiliation with continental 
tradition and preserve survivals from an earlier period than the 
“nglish gilds. The dedications of weavers’ gilds to St. Severus, of 
shoemakers’ gilds to St. Crispin, of masons’ gilds to the Quattuor 
Coronati, of smiths’ gilds to St. Eloy, and of bakers’ gilds to St. 
Aubert (Obert)—all clearly preserved in the sixteenth and later cen- 
turies—carry the gild tradition back to Roman times or to the Dark 
Ages, and were derived through the Netherlands. In the Edinburgh 
ordinances of the wrights and masons, the order of the craft in 
processions is to follow the usage of Bruges or “‘ siclyk gud townes.”’ 
In the second place the conflict of economic class interests is more 
marked in Scotland. There was a sharper cleavage not only between 
guildry and the crafts, but also between the royal burghs and the 
burghs of barony and regality than between the corresponding 
interests in England. And, thirdly, the Scottish Convention of 
Burghs as a constitutional embodiment of the privileges of the gild 
merchants is interesting to the English student as an indication of 
what Edward the Third’s Estate of Merchants might have become 
if it had not been absorbed by parliament. 

On each of these aspects Mr. Morris sheds some new light from 
the Stirling records. He makes out a strong case for the identifica- 


1 It is perhaps fair to note that some defects in Miss Deanesly’s treatment of 
the printed German Bibles do not originate with her, but with Walther’s Die 
deutsche Bibeliibersetzung des Mittelalters, published in 1889 before the history 
of printing in Germany was as well known as it is now. 
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tion of the Fraternity of the Holy Blood at Stirling with the Guildry. 
The connection is clearly established at Edinburgh and Dundee and 
is probable at Aberdeen, Dunfermline, Linlithgow, Haddington, 
Lanark and Peebles, as well as at Stirling. Mr. Morris does not 
suggest a derivation of the cult of the Holy Blood from Bruges; but 
in. view of the fact pointed out by him, that the earliest trade of 
Scotland was with Bruges, it is extremely likely. In the thirteenth 
century there was a Scottish Street in Bruges, and at the same 
period the Flemish merchants had a fortified house in Berwick. 
But, paradoxical as it may seem, the clear preservation of continental 
tradition was probably due to the limited character of Scottish inter- 
course with foreigners. In England, where the great fairs were free 
organs of international commerce and two-thirds of the foreign trade 
was, during the middle ages, in the hands of foreigners, the far 
greater and more continuous flow of immigrants was almost com- 
pletely assimilated and the hated alien of one generation became the 
ultra-patriotic citizen of the next. Im Scotland, where the fairs 
were controlled by the burghs and foreign trade was monopolised 
through a staple by the native oligarchy of the merchant gilds, 
foreign influences were more isolated and the weavers were still 
known as Brabanders at the close of the eighteenth century. 

Along with the restrictions on the free inflow of capital and credit 
which were among the main causes of the retarded development of 
Scottish industry and commerce, there went corresponding restric- 
tions on the outflow, and it is with these that the economic history 
of the guildry of Stirling is mainly concerned. The struggle with 
unfreemen and ‘‘ the struggle with the craft,’’ described in Chapters 
VI.—VII. represent an increasingly unsuccessful effort on the part of 
the merchants to prevent the accumulating capital of their fellow bur- 
gesses outside the guildry or of the traders and manufacturers in 
the non-privileged burghs or in the country from being used for the 
expansion of national commerce. 

As regards the economic and political emancipation of the crafts, 
there were many violent fluctuations of policy during the fifteenth 
century, but the main crisis oceurred in Stirling as elsewhere at the 
Reformation, when it was involved with other issues. An Act of 
Parliament of 1555 prohibited the crafts from having deacons, but 
next year the Queen Regent restored the privileges of the Stirling 
crafts, including their right to have four representatives on the 
Council and a bailie. The partial withdrawal of these rights by 
another Act in 1609 led to seven years of civic strife. The crafts 
withdrew their share of the ministers’ and schoolmasters’ stipends, 
and, mindful perhaps of Roman precedents, marched under arms 
with blue blanket and royal standard flying to their meeting place 
“‘on the hills.” By the settlement of 1616 the guildry and the 
craftsmen shared the burgh monopoly of trade between them. Of 
greater national importance was the gradual relaxation of the 
restrictions on the trade of the burghs of barony and_ regality. 
Throughout the seventeenth century we find Stirling harassing the 
traders of Falkirk, Kilsyth or Callendar or the weavers of St. Ninians 
by due process of law or by ‘‘ wrongous ’’ imprisonment and, when 
legal resources began to fail, establishing horse, foot, and goose 
races in order to draw away the custom of a proposed neighbouring 
fair. After 1701 the burghs of barony and regality were equalised 
as regards trading privileges with the royal burghs, and in 1726 
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Stirling even thought it expedient to grant incorporation to the 
Fraternity of Chapmen in Stirlingshire who had previously elected 
their ‘‘ Lord Chapman ’’ by natural right. 

The Life of John Cowane, the leading benefactor of Stirling, 
which occupies half Mr. Morris’ volume, serves as an excellent sup- 
plement to the history of the merchant gild. John Cowane was 
Dean of Gild from 1624 to 1630 and later in 1632-3; he represented 
Stirling both in the Convention of Burghs and in Parliament, and 
was one of the Commissioners appointed to treat with England and 
Charles I. on the Fisheries project of 1650. But perhaps the most 
interesting facts recorded are those relating to his private interests, 
which do not greatly differ from those of a London alderman of the 
thirteenth century. He kept a shop, he farmed the teinds of the 
burgh, lent money on an extensive scale to the lairds of the district, 
and was a partner in several ships that engaged in privateering as 
well as in commerce. That in the course of a dubious career of 
piracy and counter-reprisals, Cowane gave “‘ his ships to fight the 
Germans ’’ (with whom Britain was then at peace), we can scarcely 
regard as more a matter for retrospective rejoicing than the fact 
that other adventurous Scots were then fighting for the Prussians 
against the Poles, for the Poles against the Prussians, or enlisting 
in the armies of France, Sweden, or Holland. The detailed account 
of Cowane’s career with which the researches of Mr. Morris have 
furnished us is, however, a valuable contribution towards that as 
yet unwritten history of mercantilism in Scotland for which Prof. 
Scott has laid the foundations. In regard to one statement, a 
serious doubt suggests itself. Did the Scottish Parliament of 1625 
really grant Charles I. a taxation of £400,000 sterling (p. 262)? 

It is greatly to be desired that everyone in possession of unpub- 
lished gild records would follow the example of Mr. W. S&S. 
Harmer, the Senior Warden of the Cirencester Weavers Com- 
pany. In publishing an account of the company, based on 
its Minute Book (1580—1796) in a series of articles for 
« local newspaper and then reprinting it in a booklet acces- 
sible to students he has done a twofold service to historical 
study. The company existed in the fifteenth century and probably 
earlier. The records begin in a period of growing exclusiveness. In 
1614 the company required that a foreign weaver should pay an 
entrance fee of £10, and as lafe as 1742 it is found serving writs on 
all weavers to take up their freedoms. There was a fund from which 
loans of capital were made to poor members; and a small charitable 
endowment. The weavers had a seat in church for the wardens 
and met, as they still do, annually on St. Katherine’s Eve, “‘ For 
beer at Al holland tyde "’ (Nov. 1) suggests a libation to the shades 
of byegone weavers. Weavers Hall was an early meeting place of 
the Baptists, to which body most of the weavers belonged (which 
suggests a Netherlands ancestry) and John Wesley preached there. 

G. UnwIn. 


The Day of the Crescent: Glimpses of Old Turkey. By G. E. 
Hupparp. 1920. Cambridge Univ. Press. 15s, 


Mr. Huprarp has already published a book on Turkey—From 
the Gulf to Ararat—in which he describes his own experiences on 
the Turco-Persian Boundary Commission just before the war. In 
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the present book he transports us from the remote borderland of the 
Ottoman Empire, which has ceased to be Turkish territory in the 
meanwhile, to the city which was and remains the capital of the 
Empire, and gives us glimpses of life in that city in the great days 
of Turkey, as it appeared to Western eyes. 

The Day of the Crescent is in fact an anthology of anecdotes 
from Western travellers in the 16th and 17th centuries: diplomatists 
and captives (two categories that were not always distinct at Con- 
stantinople when the Grand Signor happened to be exasperated by 
news of Christian victories on the frontier), soldiers and sailors both 
on the Turkish and on the Christian side, and even an organ-builder 
sent to erect an instrument presented to her Osmanli contemporary 
by Queen Elizabeth. The book is illustrated by good reproductions 
of characteristic pictures from the old travellers, displaying landscape 
and costume, and the writer has done justice to the quaintness and 
humour of his sources, 

The Ottoman Empire is a fascinating subject for historians, 
because it baffles historical analysis. In some aspects it has all the 
appearance of a modern continental Great Power—the type that 
emerged in the 15th and 16th centuries and has perhaps received its 
death-blow in the recent European War, in which the Osmanlis have 
gone to ruin with their Hohenzollern, Hapsburg and Romanov 
cousins. From another angle Turkey seems not modern but archaic 
—a revival and continuation of the Byzantine Empire under a 
Moslem-Turkish facade, a response to the imperious claim of Con- 
stantinople, with its incomparable site, to be the capital of a great 
State. And sometimes, again, Turkey seems purely Oriental—stand- 
ing towards the ancient Arab Caliphate as the Holy Roman Empire 
stood towards the Empire of Augustus and Constantine, and finding 
its parallels, not in any European monarchy, but in the transitory 
splendours of the Safawis in Persia and the Moghuls in Hindustan. 

Mr. Hubbard’s book arouses all these speculations, as well as 
amusing the reader by its more popular attractions, and the author, 
who writes with unaffected modesty, would hardly claim more for 
his work. During a sojourn in the Foreign Office between missions 
abroad, he lighted on a trove of old books in the library of that 
Department, and the present volume is the result. The chief criti- 
cism of historians will be the absence of a bibliography, for a good 
bibliography of the voluminous but first-hand evidence which the 
old travellers provide is the first step towards scientific work upon 
them from the historical point of view. This work is badly needed, 
and we look to Mr. Hubbard, or some other student of Turkey, to 
carry it out before long, ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 


Introduction to the Study of Russian History. (Helps for Students 
of History, No. 25.) By W. F. Reppaway. 1920. 82 pp. 
S.P.C.K. 8d. 


Select Passages Illustrating Commercial and Diplomatic Relations 
between England and Russia. (Texts for Students, No. 17) 
Edited by A. Weiner. 1920. 76 pp. S.P.C.K. Is. 6d. 


Mr. W. F. Reppaway’s general survey of the “‘ outlines of 
Russia’s history, her language, the periods of her development, and 
her literature '’ (§§ 1, 2, 4 and 5) is an attempt to help the student 
to solve, or at least to approach, ‘‘ the central mystery of the study 
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the racial character of the Slavs"’ (p. 18). Short bibliographical 
remarks accompany this survey, which may be helpful, in so far as 
it may raise the student's curiosity and interest and lead him “‘ to 
feel keenly before attempting to know systematically '’ (p. 22). 
But one might have expected a more cautious use of conceptions 
such as ‘‘the racial character of the Slavs’’ in an introduction 
planned for students of history. To specialise on “ racial charac- 
ter’’ is even more dangerous than to specialise on ‘‘ atmosphere.’’ 
Some of Mr. Reddaway’s remarks about the Tartaro-Prussian 
Empire suggest that he might endorse opinions such as: ‘* The words 
* Russian Empire’ stand for a majestic world in which the mass of 
its people have no part’’ (Mary Pl. Parmele, A Short History of 
Russia, 1899). One is led to doubt whether Russian history is really 
at all the history of Russia and not: somebody else's history. The 
alternative has indeed been used as a method admirably suitable for 
political objects throughout English books on Russia, without having 
been adequately discussed (in historia orator). One of the earliest 
writers on Russian history, John Milton (A Brief History of Mos- 
covia, 1682), tried to find his way through ‘‘ such a wood of words 
whereby that which is usefull or onlly worth observation . . 
is either over-slip’t, or soon forgotten '’ (Preface), ‘* in a limitation of 
his object and in quoting accurately the names of the authors from 
whence these relations had been taken; being all either eye- 
witnesses or immediate relators from such as were ’’ (p. 108). Un- 
fortunately, this example has not established a tradition among the 
majority of English writers on Russia. They do not form an entity, 
but membra disjecta, chiefly of impressionistic literature. It seems 
to us that Mr. Reddaway has missed an opportunity to indicate the 
English authors who were conscious of the connexion between 
passing considerations and emotions on the one hand and adopted 
standards and methods on the other, in the study of Russian history. 
It would be worth while to compare the method adopted by Prof. 
Sir P. Vinogradoff in dealing in a few pages with the problem of 
‘* Russia and Europe ’’ (Bulletin of the Russian Society at King’s 
College, May, 1920) with those obtaining, if not predominant, in 
English books on Russia. 

Mr. Weiner’s selection of texts covers a period of 350 years. 
Short notes help the student to estimate the importance of the 
texts; but the bibliography annexed to the book, lacking such notes, 
will be misleading. It was obvious that documents bearing on the 
Eastern problem would hold an important place in the selection. 
In a later edition it might appear useful to insert the text of the 
London treaty of 1827, which led to the battle of Navarino, where 
the English, Russian and French fleets fought side by side. 

A. MEYENDORFF. 
A Short History of the Italian, People. By Janer PENROSE 

TREVELYAN. xiii+580 pp. 1920.. Putnam. 25s. 

Mus ‘TrevELYAN has succeeded admirably in an exceedingly diff- 
cult task. She has written a summary of Italian history that is 
clear, interesting, and a real pleasure to read. History may be a 
science, but the writing of text-books is altogether an art and very 
rarely a successful one. Mrs. Trevelyan interests the reader because 
she seems thoroughly interested herself. The book is not over- 
crowded with dates and names and incidents. Hardly anything is 
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inserted unless it really contributes to the understanding of the 
development of Italy. It is a book that deserves a place beside 
Madame Duclaux’s History of France, though it is fuller and rather 
more serious in tone than that charming sketch. 

It is much to be regretted that it has been necessary to publish 
so excellent a book at so high a price. The size and the weight of 
the volume will prevent it from balancing Baedeker (or whatever is 
Baedeker’s successor) in the pockets of the tourist, who will have 
regretfully to leave it on his shelves at home, although it is in char- 
acter a perfect companion for an Italian holiday, and is the very 
thing for reading in the trains and streets of Italy. 

The story of Italy is told from the beginning of the decline of the 
Roman Empire in the 3rd century to the end of the Great War 
though this last is only sketched in the Epilogue—with great happi- 
ness of phrase throughout, and obvious first-hand acquaintance with 
the books and sources that are set down in the excellent bibliography 
It is difficult to pick out portions for special note. The pages de- 
voted to the Lombards—‘‘ the latest backwoodsmen who had 
swooped down upon the land of Virgil '’—are an excellent proof that 
@ summary need not be dry. Venice seems to attract the authoress 
more than Florence; or is it that she has despaired of giving any 
account of the tangled politics of Florence within the limits allowed? 
The story of Rienzi is capitally given. The account of the doings 
of Cavour and Garibaldi could hardly fail to be brilliant from the 
pen of Mrs. Trevelyan. But great things have been relentlessly 
omitted. Dante is left out. Saint Francis is very slightly touched. The 
word ‘* Renaissance ”’ is hardly used at all, which is to the good, and 
the usual analysis of its causes and characteristics is entirely dis- 
pensed with. On p. 31% there is a puzzling sentence. The court of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent is spoken of as a place ‘‘ where the human 
mind, after the darkness of centuries, made its first prodigious 
advance into the realms of enlightenment.’’ Does this sentence reveal 
in the writer a suppressed dislike of the great things of the 13th 
and 14th centuries? Does it mean that the ‘‘ Orlando Furioso’”’ 
is preferred to the Divine Comedy, that the ‘‘ Prince ’’ seems a work 
of enlightenment, and the ‘‘ De Monarchia "* of obscurantism? But 
even so why the first advance? Were the recovery of Aristotle, the 
study of Roman Law, the teaching of Greek, Giotto and Petrarch 
and Boccaccio nothing? But this is perhaps captious criticism of one 
sentence in a book that is a most welcome and valuable addition to 
historical literature. A. J. Grant. 


De diplomatieke verhouding tusschen Engeland en de Republiek der 
Vereenigde Nederlanden, 1747-1756. By Dr. A. Kausnoven. 
1915. The Hague: M. Nijhoff.' 2.90 fl. 

Tuis is one of several Leyden theses on the diplomatic history of 
the Netherlands in the 18th century inspired by Professor Busse- 


1 We have also received from M. Nijhoff: Rijks Archief-depot in de Provincie 
Zeeland: De Archieven van de recht-banken. De Zeeuwsche eilanden, 1456-1811, 
edited by L. W. A. M. Lasonder (1914) ; Jan van Henegouwen, heer van Beaumont, 
by 8S. A. Waller Zeper (1914); De Raad van State Nevens Matthias, 1578-1581, 
by J.C. H. de Pater (1917); Prins Willem IT., by S. I. van Nooten (1915); De 
Opvattingen over onze Oudere Vaderlandache Geschiedenis biy de Hollandsch 
Historici des XVI*¢ en XVII*¢ ceuw, by H. Kampinga (1917); and Diplomatieke 
Betrekkingen tusschen Spanje en de Republick der Vereenigde Nederlanden, 
1678-1684, by 8. W. A. Drossaers. 
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maker, whose untimely death in 1914 prevented the synthetic work 
on the subject which he planned from being executed. 

The period treated by Miss Kalshoven is that which preceded the 
famous reversal of the alliances at the opening of the Seven Years’ 
War. Holland had once more become a faithful adherent of the 
Old System in 1747, when a Prince of Orange, son-in-law of the 
King of England, had again been raised to power. Indeed, the 
ruling Dutch party were to be the last faithful adherents of the Old 
System. They knew no other policy; they clung to it tenaciously 
when England and Austria were seen to be diverging more and more, 
and when it collapsed there was for them no other course than 
neutrality. Never was there more futile diplomacy than that on 
which Dutch statesmen spent their efforts in those years. They 
still could not look upon the Southern Netherlands in any other 
light but as the barrier between them and France, and all along 
they tried to induce their Allies, Austria and England, to look upon 
them in the same way and to help them restore the barrier to its 
previous efficiency. Then, when at last war broke out, the Southern 
Netherlands were on the same side as France! 

The Orange tradition of friendship with England had more than 
anything hindered the Republic from taking up a freer attitude in 
the changing conditions of European policy, The principal states- 
man of the Orange party was Willem Bentinck van Rhoon, a 
younger son of William III.’s well-known friend. This man, whom 
Miss Kalshoven oddly describes as ‘‘ a thorough Hollander,’’ was 
really more of an Englishman—“‘ il n’aime que la nation anglaise, et 
ne fait aucun cas de la Hollande,’’ is what the French Foreign 
Office says of him, and his position affords the most striking example 
of the tendency which the Orange policy had of making Holland 
a vassal of England. Bentinck was as much a party man in England 
as he was in Holland, and in his papers, which are for the most part 
preserved at the British Museum, English and Dutch domestic and 
foreign politics are intimately mixed. The English Ambassadors in 
The Hague, too, could not help getting involved in Dutch party 
strife, and one may almost say that during those years a chapter of 
English history, perhaps a little loosely, but yet unmistakably, con- 
nected with the rest, was enacted in the unfamiliar surroundings of 
Dutch politics by a Stadtholder and his widow, and their councillors, 
supporters and opponents. That is why the English student of the 
period will find some interesting things in Miss Kalshoven’s book. 

P. Gey. 


Our Guardian Fleets in 1805. By H. W. Hovusenonp. 1919. 
Macmillan. 2s. 


Wuen Lord Milford Haven appointed a special Admiralty com- 
mission to inquire into the tactics of Trafalgar, he did so, not only 
because the problem had gone for a century unsolved, but because 
the increasing literature on the subject had developed a highly con- 
tentious tone which cried aloud for arbitration. Mr. Hannay, in his 
introduction to Southey’s ‘* Life,’’ had not hesitated to say that he 
looked vainly in Nelson for the genius which distinguishes the world’s 
greatest commanders; while Sir James Thursfield, in The Times, 
attempting to re-establish the Admiral’s preeminence, had made a 
bold effort to reconcile the actual Trafalgar tactics with the pre- 
paratory ‘‘ Memorandum "’ which they seemed so insistently to con- 
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tradict. Mahan had demonstrated that to a naval officer the whole 
thing was as clear as daylight; and Sir Henry Newbolt had shown 
that the naval officer in question simply did not know what he was 
talking about. Lastly, Sir Julian Corbett, in his Campaign of 
Trafalgar, had unfolded the strategic complexity of a long series of 
operations to which the great battle itself stood as hardly more than 
the final curtain to a five-act play. 

The books and articles thus engendered would form a full pro- 
gramme for a course of advanced study. Mr. Household has 
attempted to boil them down into the narrow limits of a school 
primer. How far it is wise to call the attention of children to the 
disturbing effect upon strategy of Craig’s expedition, with which even 
specialists were unacquainted until Sir Julian Corbett’s book was 
published, Mr. Household is doubtless a competent judge. But the 
discussion of naval tactics belongs to a different category altogether. 
Chapter X, ‘‘The Nelson Touch,’’ is full enough of contentious 
matter to warrant a Commission of Inquiry all to itself. Not only 
that, but the explanatory comments under this head are in places 
positively misleading. Such in particular is the case with that most 
technical and intricate disposition, the line of Bearing. Mr. House- 
hold quotes someone else’s definition of this mancuvre, and 
on p. 151 throws the gist of the thing into a diagram 
which suggests that he himself does not understand it 
In imitation probably of Sir Henry Newbolt, he cuts out 
the definite article before the names of ships in the very hour 
when the ‘* Society for Nautical Research ’’ has collected evidence 
to prove that this should not be done, and never has been done except 
by those who value time or space above grammatical correctness. 

GEOFFREY CALLENDER. 


Commerce and Industry, 1815-1914. Vol. I. Historical Review; 
Vol. Il. Statistical Tables. Edited by Witttam Pace. 1919. 
Constable. 328. + 24s. 


Most teachers of history and of economics have felt the need of 
an economic history of the 19th century. There are good books on 
special industries, special institutions and special problems; but, as 
far as I know, no one has attempted to write any connected account 
of the economic development of the century as a whole. Perhaps, 
indeed, it was impossible to do so before the war. The result was 
unfortunate. The period after 1848 or even after 1832 tended often 
to be treated as a kind of epilogue to the so-called ** industrial re- 
volution.’’ It was taught that modern industry and agriculture were 
the creation of the period between 1760 and 1850, and it was as- 
sumed that what the industrial system was in 1850, that in all 
essential features it was in 1900 and in 1914. If the first suggestion 
is sound enough for practical purposes, the latter is radically wrong. 
It may be conjectured that the difference in economic character be- 
tween England in 1914 and in 1840 is at least as great as between 
England in 1840 and 1800, and that not only historical truth, but a 
sound judgment upon grave practical problems depends upon a due 
appreciation of that fact. It is not simply a question of economic 
policy, the phases in which have been explained ad nauseam, but of 
economic structure. The organization of all the greater industries 
on the basis of joint-stock finance, the growth of what, for want of 
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a better name, may be called economic imperialism, the change in 
the character of industry due to combination and amalgamation, the 
growth of the profession of industrial managers, a class seventy years 
ago almost unknown, and their assumption of many of the functions 
of the profit-making ‘‘employer’’ of economic text-books—these 
changes are as momentous in their own way as the thrice-told 
tale of the early factory system. The period from 1850 to 1914 has 
now passed into history, and it should have its economic historian. 
‘*Commerce and Industry,’’ which has been produced by the 
Editor and staff of the Victoria County History, with an interesting 
preface by Sir William Ashley, does something to fill the gap. It 
consists of two volumes, of which the first is a chronological narra- 
tive extending from 1815 to 1914, and the second contains a useful 
collection of statistical tables. Its plan is to deal with commercial 
and industrial issues in the order and form in which they presented 
themselves to Parliament, and the authority mainly used is Han- 
sard. This method has certain obvious limitations. It does not 
make for an understanding of the deeper currents. It presents 
problems piece-meal. It focuses attention on rather a narrow 
stage, where values are apt to be distorted by the glare 
of the footlights. Economic questions. come before Parlia- 
ment in their last stages, and it is not easy for a reader to estimate 
their significance unless he knows a good deal more about their 
background than can be inferred from proceedings in the House 
of Commons. Debates are interesting as evidence of opinion, but 
they are hardly authoritative as a statement of facts or an estimate of 
their importance. On the other hand, what is lost in breadth is 
gained in vividness. Kconomic problems seen through the eyes of 
contemporaries and commented on in their words gain in reality and 
concreteness. The half-conscious development of economic policy 
under the pressure of events is brought home to the reader. 
Speeches and opinions which were worthless as an explanation of 
the facts with which they were supposed to deal may be of capital 
importance as a revelation of political and economic psychology. 
In a work planned on these lines the questions which are handled 
most successfully are those which have become the subject of great 
political debates. One does not go to the speeches of politicians for 
a lucid account of the law or an explanation of the various stages in 
the development of a social or economic problem. I am not sure 
that the lay reader could make very much of the account given in 
this book of the changes in the legal status of trade unionism, or 
that, unless he weighed the tables very carefully, he would under- 
stand the main features in the economic development of England 
after 1880, on which the light thrown by the Tariff controversy- 
the subject of one chapter—is more oblique than direct. But 
financial policy is excellently handled, and a really useful account is 
given of the outstanding budgets of the last hundred years, and of 
the arguments by which they were supported. The great political 
agitations on sensational changes of public policy lend themselves 
easily to the method adopted. The New Poor Law of 1834, the con- 
troversy over Factory Legislation, the Repeal of the Corn Laws, 
and the Tariff Reform Movement are explained through the speeches 
of their supporters and critics. The least satisfactory chapter in the 
book is, perhaps, the last, of which the title is ‘‘ Unrest,’’ and which 
deals with the agitation in the industrial world in the four years 
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preceding the War. I do not think any one who did not know from 
personal knowledge something of what was taking place then, would 
learn from it very much of the causes or significance of the move- 
ments of those critical years. The writer has obviously tried to 
present a dispassionate account of questions about which men felt 
and feel strongly. sup he writes, perhaps, somewhat with 
the air of one who has ‘‘ got them wp’”’ for the occasion. 
The speeches in Parliament on “labour unrest,’ the mini- 
mum wage, unemployment, and syndicalism (which is curiously 
stated to be ‘‘a remedy put forward by some of the younger 
members of the Labour Party’’) will afford amusement to the 
malicious and embarrassment to most of those who made them. 
But it is proverbially impossible to write the history of the day before 
yesterday. As a whole, the book is a solid and valuable piece of 
‘work. Its utility is greatly increased by the excellent selection of 
statistical tables contained in the second volume. 


R. H. TAwNEY 


Gambetta. By Paut DescHaneL. vili+336 pp. 1920. Heinemann. 
15s. 


A PATHETIC interest attaches to this book, for it must have been the 
last piece of work done by the author before his election te the 
Presidency of the French Republic which ended in so sad and strange 
a fashion. The book deserves too a welcome for its own sake. There 
is not much literature on the foundation of the third French Repub- 
lic accessible to English readers; most of the text-books end at 
Waterloo or Sedan, and Hanotaux’s great book on ‘‘ Contemporary 
France,’’ though it has been translated, is too long for most readers, 
and much less attractive in its English dress than in the original. 
M. Deschanel knew Gambetta well and was, he tells us, introduced to 
political life by him; he writes of him with enthusiastic admiration 
but with discrimination and criticism. At the same time the cir- 
cumstances of its composition will hardly allow this to become the 
final life of the hero. It was written, we are told, during the progress 
of the great war and, when we remember that, it is really remark- 
able how great a detachment of mind is shown in it and how little 
mere abuse of the enemy is indulged in. But a prominent politician 
engaged in a mortal struggle cannot be expected to devote his whole 
thought to any piece of literary work, and there is something jerky 
in the arrangement and presentation. Less than one-third of the 
book is given to the Franco-German war, and most readers would 
have liked more about the really heroic effort of Gambetta to save 
France after the disaster of Sedan. On the other hand the story of 
the foundation of the constitution and Gambetta’s part in it is told 
most clearly and interestingly, and with full knowledge of the mean- 
ing of every detail. It is a strange story. Those who founded the 
republic hoped that it would by slight readjustment become a 
monarchy of the English pattern; they built better than they knew, 
but quite differently from what they intended. It was made, says 
Hanotaux, ‘* without design and without method, blindly and as a 
result of give and take and indecisive majorities. Le hasard fat 
notre maitre.’ Yet it has given France the most durable form of 
government that she has known since the great Revolution. Gam- 
betta was won over from decided hostility to warm support when he 
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saw what its possibilities were. He feared the second chamber 
especially at first and saw in it later the real guarantee of the 
republic. 

There is much speculation just now as to the possible modifica- 
tions which the republican constitution may receive as a consequence 
of the great victory which France has won. The chapter entitled 
‘“The spirit of the 1875 constitution’’ will be read with much 
interest. Clearly M. Deschanel recognises that changes must come 
and ought to come. He rejects the idea of a president of the 
American pattern as only suited to a federal constitution; but he 
recognises that the practice of dissolution after a ministerial defeat 
would make a great difference to the working of the system, and he 
wants the President of the Assembly to be non-partisan and to copy 
the behaviour of the English Speaker. ‘‘ In the practical working 
of Parliamentary institutions we are centuries behind the English,’’ 
he says with some exaggeration. Other interesting obiter dicta are 
scattered up and down the book, but we have no space to quote them. 

The translation is agreeable but there are some slips in the print- 
ing. On p. 66 it is said the Germans took Toulon on September 
23, which is amazing until one realises that it is a slip for Toul. I 
can make nothing of a statement on p. 300 which seems to say that 
if Gambetta had lived to 1914 he would have been 63. He was 
born in 1838. A. J. Grant. 











Zeebrugge and Ostend Dispatches. Edited by Proressor C. 
Sanrorp Terry. 224 pp.; 13 photographs, 5 plans. 1919. 
Milford, 6s. 6d. 


From the hour in which this country made its momentous de- 
cision to place its armies beside those of France in defending the 
cause of civilization, there rested upon the shoulders of the British 
fleet the tremendous task of carrying soldiers to the front in hun- 
dreds of thousands, and in safety. The Channel ports were utilized 
for embarkation, but the whole frontage of Channel ports could be 
turned in flank through the water-gap of Dover Strait. It became 
instantly necessary, therefore, to close this thoroughfare, and closed 
it was to all surface vessels as effectively as with a portcullis of iron. 
The guardians of the gate were the ships and men of the Dover 
Patrol; and the work done by them under the direction successively 
of Admiral Hood, Admiral Bacon, and Sir Roger Keyes can never 
be too thankfully remembered by their countrymen. It was so 
silently, so secretly, and so unostentatiously done, that landsmen 
forgot the perils of the sea-road until some hospital-ship, relying on 
its privileged immunity, accepted submersible risks and was tor- 
pedoed. So silently, so secretly, and so unostentatiously did the 
guardians guard the gate, that Britons as a whole might never have 
learnt to show a proper appreciation of the Dover Patrol had it 
not been that in the last year of the war Sir Roger Keyes accepted 
for his flotilla alone a task that by all the canons of warfare should 
have been treated as a combined operation. 

Unrestricted U-boat activity had brought this country nearer to 
irremediable catastrophe than any war-device of Parma or Napoleon. 
The collapse of Russia, with the consequent release of German forces, 
made it impossible for the allied armies of the west to redeem the 
coastline of Flanders, The seaward extension of the Flemish flats 
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made it equally impossible for the battle-fleet of England to pul- 
verize the shore batteries. And Bruges had become a spear-point 
aimed at England’s throat, because daily (almost hourly) fresh 
submarines constructed there were shot through the canals which 
reached North Sea orifices at Zeebrugge and Ostend. To draw the 
sting from these two places would have been a work of grave 
difficulty, even if an army could have been released from other 
theatres, and even if that army could have been put ashore and 
could have overcome the shore defences. Failing military assistance, 
the Dover Patrol by itself strangled in the darkness the terror of 
Bruges; and, choking the gullets of Zeebrugge and Ostend, pushed 
back the U-boat base of operations three hundred miles from our 
coast. 

How the deed was done Professor Sanford Terry shows by the 
help of original documents. First, he takes the grand attack of 
April 23, and, after a brief introduction, quotes the report of Captain 
Carpenter, of theVindictive, the official narrative issued by the Press 
Bureau, and in laughable juxtaposition the German Admiralty’s 
account, with its vain attempt to camouflage the truth. The Pro- 
fessor then sums up results, shows why a second attack was needed 
at Ostend, and, after re-marshalling the forces, quotes similar authori- 
ties to those already quoted for the first attack. Im every case he 
annotates his document with a running commentary of dates, names, 
and suchlike addenda, meticulous enough to satisfy the thirstiest 
craving for exactitude. The footnotes also embody references to 
ephemeral narratives, more especially those of participants or eye- 
witnesses. 

The careful reader, who is ready to make an effort to assimilate 
things for himself, has therefore, by the time he reaches page 109, 
been put in possession of all the essential facts that bear on what in 
France has been called ‘‘ the finest feat of arms in the naval history 
of all times and all countries.’’ And, thus prepared, he will be able 
to read with understanding and profit the actual dispatches of Sir 
Roger Keyes, which fill up the remainder of the book (pp. 111-215). 

By no means the least valuable adjuncts to a handy collection 
of material are the picturesque diagrams and the super-excellent 
photographs. Some cavillers will perhaps complain that maritime 
documents make heavy weather for the uninitiated; but whatever 
decorum attaches to flag-rank vocabulary, Captain Carpenter at least 
is breezy enough. As they sailed for Zeebrugge, the Admiral sig- 
nalled ‘‘ St. George for England! '’, drawing from the Vindictive the 
pertinent reply, ‘‘ May we give the Dragon’s tail a damned good 
twist! ”’ GEOFFREY CALLENDER. 


The War and Social Reform. By Bastu Worsroutp. 1919. 
Murray. 6s. 


Economic Phenomena Before and After War. By Suavco Sxcerov, 
1919. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Bast, Worsroup’s The War and Social Reform was 
written in September, 1918, and has as “‘ its primary purpose to tell 
and help others to tell the men who have fought for England and 
the Empire that we at home are seeing to it that their sacrifices shall 
not have been made in vain."’ It contains a summary of some of 
the changes in agricultural and industrial organisation made during 
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the war, together with some proposals for others. It would be 
unfair to criticise it. Its irrelevance to-day is less the fault of the 
author than of the change of circumstances and temper since he 
wrote. It has some historical interest as an illustration of the way in 
which during the war an able and kindly man looked at some of our 
social and industrial problems. 

The aim of Mr. Seéerov’s book, Economic Phenomena Before 
and After War, is to discover ‘‘ a possible statistical connection 
between the state of economic phenomena in a community and an 
approaching war.’’ The subject is interesting and important; nor, 
as far as the reviewer knows, has it ever been adequately investi- 
gated. Mr. Seéerov certainly succeeds in presenting a prima facie 
case for further inquiry. The argument is difficult, though that i 
possibly not any criticism upon the author. What it is designed to 
show is that in the periods immediately preceding war economic 
development displays certain special characteristics—a declining 
phase in the grow th of population, an ascending phase of consump- 
tion, and a disproportionately large production of ‘‘ secondary °’ as 
compared with ‘‘primary’’ goods. The result is held to be an unstable 
equilibrium which is followed by war. The statistics are abundant 
and suggestive. The weakest point in the book is perhaps the omis- 
sion to explain the process by which economic pressure is in practice 
translated into the political reasons (or pretexts) advanced for war. 
But Mr. Seéerov would probably answer that to do that is outside 
his province. R. H. Tawney. 


A Handbook to the League of Nations. By Sir GkEorrrey BUTLER. 
Longmans. 1919. 5s. 


Diplomacy and the Study of International Relations. By D. P. 
Heatuey. Clarendon Press. 1919. 7s. 6d. 


An Introduction to the Peace Treaties. By A. P. Scorr. University 
of Chicago Press. 1919. $2. 


Tuese three books on kindred topics, of which we regret notice 
has been so long delayed, have been followed by many others on 
similar subjects. An itch to record, comment on, expound, and 
otherwise write about diplomacy, and things international generally, 
has recently been afflicting writers whose zeal is more worthy of 
praise than their knowledge or experience. These three books have, 
however, been written by historians who have come to their subjects 
in the natural course of their studies and thus avoided many of the 
pitfalls into which even the most circumspect may fall when 
traversing new country. Sir Geoffrey Butler's Handbook shows how 
necessary is a knowledge both of International Law and of Inter- 
national Diplomacy to an exposition of the Covenant, and his little 
book is therefore the best short account of it which has yet appeared. 
The same practical wisdom and shrewd appreciation of the foibles 
of mankind which enabled him to play so distinguished a part during 
the war have also made it something more than an academic study. 
The various factors which have gone to the making of the League are 
admirably brought out in a succinct and lively narrative, and 
nowhere are so many different points of view combined in so small 4 
compass. The treatment is necessarily slight; but the forty- eight 
pages contain a mass of information and suggestion, and are followed 
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by that commentary on the Covenant which is so much to the erect 
of the Secretariat of the League of Nations Section of the British 
Delegation at the Paris Conference. Lord Robert Cecil's Introduce 
tion of a few pregnant sentences effectively damns the Balance of 
Power. 

Mr. Heatley’s Study is aimed at a different class of readers. A 
work which furnishes students with a guide to the essentials of 
diplomatic history is badly needed, since Sir Ernest Satow’s volumes 
are more for the use of the diplomatist than the historian. It is all 
the more to be regretted, therefore, that Mr. Heatley has not made 
a better arrangement of the large mass of facts of every kind which 
he has collected together in this book and which are the result of a 
very wide reading. There is no logical connexion between the 
different parts of the book and no perspective at all. Long quota 
tions from abstruse writers on a variety of topics are interspersed 
with summaries of modern text-books, and it is impossible to find 
any principle which has dictated the choice of the subjects to which 
attention is directed. But, if the book be simply regarded as a 
quarry of valuable material, it has its uses, and the judicious reader 
will find much that it will take him a long time to extract from 
the sources which Mr. Heatley has consulted. 

Professor Scott’s ciear and impartial Introduction to the Peace 
Treaties (which, however, appeared at too early a date to include 
that with Turkey) should be useful for study circles. The various 
points of view on most of the big problems are concisely stated, and 
the reader is left to draw his own conclusions, though Professor 
Scott admits a bias in favour of the League of Nations and is through- 
out appreciative of the best side of British policy. The book is also 
one more proof of the influence which The New Europe exerted out- 
side England. C. K. Wesster. 


Practical Hints for Junior Teachers: the History Lesson. By 
Proressor A. A. Cock. iv+32 pp. E. Arnold 6d. 

The Teaching of History. By E. L. Hastvck. iii+121 pp. 1920 
Cambridge Univ. Press. 8s. 

History as a School of Citizenship. By Heten M. Mapevey. 106 pp. 
1920. Clarendon Press. 4s. 6d. 


THESE three books, whose differences of price are by no means 
proportionate to their differences of either size or value, offer 
guidance and advice to the teacher of history both as to the aim 
which he should keep in view and as to the means which he should 
employ to achieve his aim. 

Professor Cock’s little pamphlet on ‘‘ The History Lesson,”’ 
though limited to thirty-two pages, is packed full of concentrated 
wisdom and useful suggestions. It contains ten sections, each of 
which could easily be expanded into a chapter, or even into a 
volume. Its treatment is so highly condensed that it is difficult to 
summarise it further within the limits of a review. Let it suffice 
to indicate the main contentions of the author, and to urge every 
history teacher, whether junior or senior, to procure the pamphlet 
and make its contents his own by diligent perusal. Professor Cock 
advocates a thematic rather than a chronological presentation of 
history; he gives judicious advice as to the use of time-charts and 
other apparatus; he indicates the modes of instruction suited to the 
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different school ages of the children; he defends the use of text- 
books, but he strongly urges that they should be supplemented by 
the employment of original sources; he provides valuable sugges- 
tions concerning the correlation of history with the other subjects 
of the curriculum, Even when—as in the departure from chronology 
—he does not command assent, he is always inspiring and 
stimulating. 

Mr. Hasluck writes comprehensively, sensibly, and well, on all 
aspects of his subject: but his book suffers from lack of adequate 
table of contents, section headings, and index. It is not easy to 
refer to him on any particular topic. His ‘ Introduction ’’ is an 
omnibus into which are thrust indiscriminately opinions concerning 
matters so diverse as the purpose of history teaching, the sort of 
history to be taught, the grading of the syllabus, modes of instruc- 
tion, and the materials for a three years’ course in English history. 
Close reading is necessary to sort the subjects out. The subsequent 
chapters have more unity. They deal successively with the presen- 
tation of history, the correlation of history with kindred studies, the © 
use of libraries and museums, and pitfalls into which teachers are 
liable to tumble. Finally, Mr. Hasluck provides specimen lessons 
and a short bibliography. 

Miss Madeley’s aim is to show how history can be so taught as to 
subserve the ends of citizenship. She is no jingo, and no exclusive 
patriot. But she recognises the fact that the individual’s best chance 
of self-realisation, and his best opportunity of rendering service to 
mankind, is through the State of which he is a citizen. She feels, 
moreover, that history is the effective means by which the young 
intelligence can be trained to realise the greatness of its heritage and 
the splendour of its possibilities. Nothing could be saner, wiser, or 
more truly international than her outlook. When she comes to dis- 
cuss how, especially by means of local history, the civic sense may 
be developed in children she is full of sound suggestion based on 
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wide experience and experiment. F. J. C. HeEarnsHaw. 
Pictures of Social Life. By E. Srevinson. 1920. 153 pp. 
Harrap. 2s. 


The Story of Cambridgeshire. By W. CunntncHam. 1920. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 5+63 pp. 5s. 


From Gild to Factory: A First Course of Economic History. By 
Atrrep Mines. 3rd edition. 1920. 179 pp. Macdonald & 
Evans. 3s. 


A Social History of England. By E. M. Wiimor-Buxron. 1920. 
xii+ 222 pp. Methuen. 6s. 


PsycHoLocy and social science have of late combined to force 
reform in both the subject-matter and methods of history teaching. 
Knotty problems of religious philosophy and of constitutional law 
are recognised as hard food for the child to digest, and his atten- 
tion is now directed to the social rather than the political, to the 
lives of the people rather than the Government. To awaken interest 
is now the aim rather than to supply knowledge; but this carries 
with it the danger that the enthusiast may not insist on scientific 
aceuracy or so train the memory and the will as to form sound 
habits of scholarship in his class. Miss Stevinson should beware 
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of this pitfall. Her little reader belongs rather to fiction than to 
history. The stories are readable and the illustrations calculated 
to attract children and set them questioning, but both draw more 
deeply on the imagination than on historical evidence, except in the 
case of the small insets drawn from well-known manuscripts. 

On the other hand the late Dr. Cunningham's book, which incor- 
porates lectures given to teachers and is altogether adult in style, 
sparkles with illuminating sidelights on medieval life, and is compact 
with reliable information. In most political histories the life of the 
people is of secondary interest, and for its understanding we still 
need that masses of evidence should be collated and sifted with 
the utmost care by experts in research. Such evidence often lies 
hidden among the details of local history, and in The Story of Cam- 
bridgeshire the experience of such an expert is offered to the teachers 
of the town. Its scientific value is, however, available for a much 
wider circle, since the story of Cambridge is but a sample of the 
life of England, and to display it from its primitive beginnings 
through the periods of Roman, early English, Norman and medieval 
rule is to cut a section through the growth of the nation and examine 
its structure as with a microscope. It illustrates national history 
at almost all points. 

From Gild to Factory is a book addressed to the adult student 
beginning to read economics, and is a handy monograph. Except 
in chapter I, where he attempts a summary account of the making 
of England, the author relies strictly on his economic studies, 
describing the gradations in the organisation of industry from the 
domestic stage to the capitalistic factory system of to-day; and 
since the English is the only economy dealt with, the sub-title of 
the book is perhaps a little misleading. Mr. Milnes gives an interest- 
ing account of the Danish influence on our early commerce and the 
growth of gilds. The episode of the Black Death is treated as causal 
rather than as the culminating incident in an evolutionary change 
such as recent research indicates. The summary of agricultural 
history, which, by the way, would surely come more naturally before 
the story of the industrial revolution, contains a valuable discussion 
of that much abused term ‘‘enelosures.”’ 

Very different from the last in scope is Miss Wilmot-Buxton’s 
Social History, and also in being addressed to children. Its scope 
is the vast one of accounting for the changes in our social life from 
450 a.p. to 1900, and as the author herself says, ‘* much has been 
dealt with in a brief and elementary faskion."' There is a somewhat 
uncritical demand among teachers for compendious manuals on the 
new subject of social history, and this Miss Wilmot-Buxton’s book 
seems calculated to meet effectively. The text is marred by the 
heavy type headings so common in schoolbooks; but the plan of 
concentrating on typical topics and at times even on particular 
examples makes possible some use of detail which is further aided 
by brilliant scraps, only too brief, from contemporary writings. 
Scientific treatment is perhaps harder to attain in this branch of 
history than in any other, especially in a small book on so vast a 
field, otherwise such omissions as that of the common field system 
of farming, forming as it does the background to the growth of 
manors, towns, and courts, would be unaccountable. 

M, KE. Moncxton Jones 
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SHORT NOTICES 


In Scenes from the Life of Long Ago, by 1. M. Gamble and K. G. 
Maris (74 pp.; Heffer, 2s. 6d.), the new methods of history teaching 
appear. Five little plays are produced, one from the desk of a school- 
girl of fifteen, and we are told that the plays have already been suc- 
cessfully staged at school. They illustrate early British life, and 
are the outcome of practice in dramatisation of history lessons. This 
method of illustrating history is natural to children and certainly if 
well conducted helps them to a live interest in unfamiliar times and 
conditions. The book should be welcomed by teachers, especially 
as an indication of what children may be brought to do; for the 
child’s own product will teach him more, however rough it be, than 
any ready-made adult’s play. Antique forms have led the writers 
into slight errors here and there: ‘‘ lie theg’’ for ‘‘ lie thou,’’ and 
an unnecessary use of inversion, etc. The simpler the language the 
better, archaism may overload, not embellish. M. E. M. J. 


Henry III, by J. F. Waight (Allen and Unwin), the first of 
three plays in a ‘* Trilogy of Freedom,’’ suffers dramatically to some 
extent from the nature of its subject and intention, the former delay- 
ing the action by much financial discussion, the latter compelling 
writer and reader to a rather conventional view of Simon de Mont- 
fort’s merits. It has, however, spirit and colour and at times a real 
poetic fervour. me ee 


Tue new edition of Henry VIII. and the English Monasteries 
(Bell; 16s.) has undergone no revision. But the original work 
is, in a sense, a classic; and Cardinal Gasquet, occupied as he has 
been for years with service in another field of learning, was probably 
well advised to leave it substantially as in the fifth edition (1899), 
when he revised many of the references to bring them into accord 
with Dr. Gairdner’s volumes in the Calendar of Letters and Papers, 
Henry VIII, issued since the work was first published in 1888. To 
the cheaper reprint of 1906 he added a preface dealing with the evi- 
dence of Cromwell’s Visitors in 1535; and the only change made in 
this 8th edition is a second new preface of five pages, illustrating 
from the records of Glastonbury and Durham the relations between 
the monks and their tenants. E. J. D. 


Ir is not the fault of Sir A. W. Ward that the connecting links 
between the two subjects of his singularly interesting lecture on 
Shakespeare and the Makers of Virgina(The British Academy [ Mil- 
ford], 48.) are of so slight a character. He is able to lay emphasis 
on the suggestive fact that the description of the shipwreck in The 
Tempest is almost certainly derived from a private letter written 
from Virginia by William Strachey; but he is too discerning a critic 
to be able to follow Professor Gayley in his endeavour to connect the 
opinions of Shakespeare with those of the founders of Virginia. None 
the less valuable, however, is his account of those founders, and 
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his masterly, though brief, analysis of the political views put forward 
in the various plays. It may be noted that the date of the intro- 
duction of tobacco into Virginia is given on one page as 1606, and in 
the next as 1616. Is not the date of Rolph’s action generally given 
as 1612? There seems confusion with regard to the period of govern- 
ment of Sir Thomas Dale. It seems to be implied that, after his 
arrival in 1611, he was superseded in the same year by Gates, and 
did not resume the government till 1614 H. E. E. 


Two more volumes of Mr. C. R. L. Fletcher’s Historical Por- 
traits have come from the Clarendon Press (12s. 6d. each), vol. iii., 
covering the eighteenth century, and vol. iv., bringing the series 
down to 1850, at which date, we presume, portraits cease to be, 
or rather have not yet become, historical. Mr. C. F. Bell, of the 
Ashmolean Department of Fine Art, contributes an _ interesting 
introduction on British portrait-painting during the period, somewhat 
critical of the great Reynolds-Gainsborough-Romney school, but 
more appreciative. of ‘‘ the greatest portraitist of the succeeding 
generation—Sir Thomas Lawrence.’’ He also deals with the 
sculptors and medallists, with occasional reference to the carica- 
turists, who are not represented in these reproductions. The opening 
sentence of his second paragraph—‘‘ The year 1723, which witnessed 
the disappearance of Kneller and the birth of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
saw also the accession of Louis XV.’’—causes a little wonder at 
first sight; what is meant is that Louis XV., who had succeeded his 
great-grandfather in 1715, completed his thirteenth year in 1723, 
thus by the law of France attaining his royal majority and terminat- 
ing the Regency of Orleans. Mr. Fletcher’s biographical notes are 
also a characteristic record of personal predilections, emphatically 
expressed. He is too pronounced a personality himself to give his 
characters much chance unless they personate his own opinions. 
“To call Fox a patriot would be to justify Dr. Johnson’s terrible 
definition of that word.’’ But the sketches are lively and enter- 


taining, and the frankness of the caricature and the invective is their 
best antidote. The literary characters are more attractive than the 
political. Samuel Richardson displeases Mr. Fletcher most, but 
politics intrude even upon the literary portraits, and ‘‘ it is eminently 
characteristic of Lord Macaulay that he affected a boundless enthu- 
siasm for Richardson’s works.’’ Nevertheless, these four volumes 
make a splendid historical portrait gallery. 


Tae Library Committee of the City Corporation is to be com- 
mended for issuing a facsimile of A Letter from the Committee of 
New York to the Lord Mayor and Corporation of the City of London, 
5th May, 1775. The Editor supplies a prefatory note which re- 
produces, as is appropriate, the point of view of the City of London 
of the time. A short notice is not the place for controversy; but the 
unwary reader may be reminded that there is another side to the 
shield; and that distinguished American historians have been found 
in open revolt from the Bancroft tradition. Meanwhile it is interest- 
ing to note that even the more moderate supporters of the American 
cause could speak of ‘‘the ignominious yoke’* and ‘‘the galling fetters 
of slavery.’’ At the time, however, they still professed themselves 
“zealous for an indissoluble union with the parent State,’’ and 
impressed ‘‘ with the necessity of a controlling authority to harmonise 
the commercial interests of the various parts.”’ H. E. EB. 
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The Story of our Empire, by Percy RK. Salmon (Harrap ; 276 pp. ; 
3s.) is flag-wagging of the most aggressively jingo type, a product 
of war-excitement and likely to sow the seed of future war in the 
minds of readers either British or foreign. The crying need that our 
democracy should grasp the responsibilities which the Empire lays 
on them and learn to deal with them in a spirit of justice and 
generosity makes the production of such works the more culpable. 

M. E. M. J. 


Mr. C. R. L. Fiercuer, the author of The Great War, 1914-18 
(Murray, 6s.), explains that it stands substantially as it was written in 
the six weeks following the armistice, and he fears that it may be 
found to contain many mistakes. As described on the wrapper, it 
is a living story of the principal events, written in a vivid style. A 
good sense of proportion has been shown in selecting features of the 
war for more detailed description. The author has the confidence of 
his opinions and is free with his criticisms, which, on the facts as 
known at the time, are sound and well balanced. In the light of later 
evidence he has probably altered his opinion that Maunoury, who we 
now know was acting under the orders of Gallieni, ‘‘ spoiled Joffre’s 
strategic plan,’’ by attacking von Kluck’s exposed flank, and so open- 
ing the way to the first victory of the Marne: While as a rule critical 
of politicians, the author has no good word to say for Nivelle, who 
suffered so severely from their influence upon his plans. Nearly all 


the places mentioned in the text are marked on the outline maps, a 
great virtue in a book claiming to be only a “‘ sketch,’’ not always 
to be found in more pretentious histories. G. G. A. 


A Concise Historical Atlas, by B. V. Darbishire (33 pp., Bell, 
1920, 2s), and a Pictorial Atlas of English History, by J. S. Lay 
(48 pp., Macmillan, 1919, 1s. 6d.), are both books of diagrams rather 
than atlases. The former gives, by means of bold sketches, a 
remarkable amount of text-book information about the development 
of the political boundaries of the countries of Europe, particularly in 
the 19th century, and as a result of the war. To this is added a 
wealth of diagrams on the development of the world and of the 
British Empire, as well as a very full list of dates giving the chief 
military and political events in connection with the maps. The 
Pictorial Atlas is a work of a type very common in the past, intended 
to present history in a popular and graphic manner, but with insuff- 
cient attention to its effect in creating sound impressions. Some of 
the maps are seriously misleading, e.g., the battlefields of the Wars 
of the Roses are represented as occurring in Plantagenet times; the 
original thirteen colonies of the American Union are shown as the 
earliest settlements in America. Some of the pictures round the 
maps are little better—a castellated round tower is shown for 4 
Norman castle; a figure in bombast breeches and a Tudor ruff, with 
a round shield, is given as a typical Stuart warrior. These are a few 
of many obvious errors. ; J. A. W. 


OTHER writers of text-books would do well to follow the example 
of the late Dr. Vincent Smith, who, a few months before his death, 
not only added a summary of events from 1912 to 1919 to the 8th 
elition of his Student's History of India (Clarendon Press, 3s.; 7th 
edition reviewed supra, July, 1919) and incorporated the list of addi- 
tions and corrections into the text, but so thoroughly revised it as 
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to enable him to conclude his preface, characteristically: ‘‘ the book 
now agrees with my other publications and is as accurate as I can 
make it with my present knowledge. ’’ 


VotumEs XVI. and XVII., Oct. 1918-July 1920, of the Scottish 
Historical Review (MacLehose; 4s. a quarter), contain an unusual 
number of articles of general interest. Among them are Dr. Neilson’s 
on Brus versus Balliol, 1291-2 (Oct., 1918), suggesting that the 
civilians employed by Edward I. found in the Roman law precedents 
for the Court whose centumvirale judicitum awarded the crown to 
Balliol; Professor Hannay’s on The Church Lands at the Reforma- 
tion (ibid.) and on Gibraltar in 1727 (July, 1919); Miss Margaret 
Adam’s on the causes of the Highland Emigrations to America, 1770-5 
and 1783-1803 (July, 1919, and Jan., 1920); and Professor W. P. 
Ker’s on the Spanish Story of the Armada (April, 1920). There are 
also some important reviews, and the number for Jan., 1919 includes 
an appreciation by Professor Firth of the work of the late Professor 
Hume Brown, with a bibliography and portrait. 


AmoneG the contents of Vol. V., April, 1919%Jan., 1920, of the 
Catholic Historical Review (Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; $3 annually) are the following, of interest to others 
besides students of the history of Roman Catholicism. Documents 
(all translated): Father Exobar’s Relation of the Ofiate Expedition to 
California (1604), edited by Dr. H. E. Bolton from a copy lately 
found in the Archivo General de Indias; the second part of the 
Pedro Fages MS. on California (1770), edited by Dr. H. I. Priestley; 
the answers given by Fr. José Sefian, of California, to a long Inter- 
rogatorio on the condition of the Indians issued by the Spanish Gov- 
ernment in 1812, edited by the Rev. Z. Engelhardt. Articles: the 
Church in Greenland in the Middle Ages, by Dr. L. M. Larson; A 
Franciscan in California (Lasuén: d. 1803), by Dr. C. E. Chapman; 
Paul de St. Pierre of Illinois (1751-1826), by the Rev. J. Rothen- 
steiner; and a Guide to the Materials in the archives of Westminster 
Cathedral on American Church History, 1675-1798, by Dr. P. Guilday. 


WE have also received Professor Hutton Webster's Early Euro- 
pean History: Ancient Times (Harrap; 6s.), which is practically the 
same as a book we have already reviewed (supra, April, 1916), with 
some omissions in the text and additional illustrations; The Church, 
the Empire and the World, a collection of addresses by Sir Arthur 
Hirtzel, Assistant Under-Secretary for India (S.P.C.K., 3s. 6d.); 
and The Royal Guide to Windsor Castle (S.P.C.K., 3s. 6d.) by the 
late Sir W. St. John Hope, based upon his well known architectural 
History of Windsor Castle. In the research preliminary to that work 
so much new material came to light that the accepted history of the 
castle had to be completely rewritten; the results are indicated in 
this admirable guide book by plans of the two wards, coloured so as 
to show the dates of all parts of the building, from the 12th century 
to the 19th. E. J. D 





UNIVERSITY RESEARCH, 1919-20. 


[Under this heading it is proposed to indicate the main lines of 
historical research pursued in various Schools of History, by giving 
lists of theses and publications accepted for higher degrees, essays 
by graduates awarded University Prizes, etc.,' with the names of the 
Professors and other teachers, if any, under whose direction they 
were prepared. When the work has been printed particulars of 
publication will be added in footnotes. In each University the 
degree of Doctor of (or in) Letters (or Literature) may be awarded 
on consideration of the candidate’s whole contribution to the advance- 
ment of learning; in all except Birmingham, Leeds, and London 
the work submitted must be published. Theses accepted for the 
lower degrees are frequently published later, wholly or in part.? | 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


PrizE Essays. 


The Adam Smith Prize (triennial) is for a subject in economic science or 
economic history. The Hare Prize (quadrennial) is for a subject in ancient 
Greek or Roman history. The Le Bas Prize (annual) is ‘for the best English 
essay on @ subject of general literature, such subject to be occasionally chosen 
with reference to the history, institutions, and probable destinies and prospects 
of the Anglo-Indian Empire.’’ One of the Members’ Prizes (annual) is for “ an 
English essay on some subject connected with British history or literature.” 
The Prince Consort Prize and Thirlwall Prize are given in alternate years for 
historical essays. 

The Thirlwall Prize was not awarded in 1919. 


Prince Consort, 1920. 

The Art of War in Italy, 1494-1528. By F. L. Taylor. 

The Development of the Leeward Islands under the Restoration.? By C. 8. 8. 
Higham. 


RESEARCH DEGREES. 
Historical subjects may be offered for the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Doctor 


of Philosophy (instituted 1919), and Doctor of Letters. Copies of the theses 
are deposited in the University Library. 


Research B.A. 

Candidates for this degree carry on their work “‘ under the direction and 
supervision prescribed by the Degree Committee, and under such conditions, if 
any, as may be laid down by that Committee.” 

1919. The causes which determined the Fall of the Roman Republic. By 
H. M. Thurston. 

Serbia at the Beginning of the Nineteenth Century. By K. T. Lukovitch. 

1920, The Commotes of Snowdonia. By G. L. Jones. 


Litt.D. 

Candidates for this degree must be Masters of at least five years’ standing, or 
Bachelors of Medicine of at least seven years’ standing, and must submit printed 
work which claims to be an original contribution to the advancement of science 


' The regulations under which the various degrees and prizes are awarded may 
be found in the Calendars of the respective Universities. 

* Publication as a book is indicated by printing the title in italics, publisher 
and date being given in the notes, Publication in other forms is indicated by 
the notes only. In the doctorate lists, ctc. signifies various papers and articles. 

* Both these essays, and also that by Mr. R. H. Snape on Monastic Finance 
in the Middle Ages (supra, iv, 241), will be published by the Cambridge University 
Press in 1921, 
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or learning. Since the Degree Committee never specifies the extent to which the 
geveral works submitted to them by the same author have influenced their 
favourable judgment, it is only possible here to specify one of the author’s 
principal works. 
1920. E. H. Minns. Scythians and Greeks." 
G. G. Courton. 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 

M.A. 

John of Salisbury and the Becket Conference. By Sybil V. Lumb. 1920. 
(Miss Cooke.) 

St. Francis and England. By G. R. Whittaker. 1919. (Miss Cooke.) 

Wentworth in Ireland. By Marguerite Gillman. 1919. (Prof. Grant.) 

The Fall of Clarendon. By A. Dobson. 1919. (Prof. Grant.) 

Dryden as a Mirror of his Age. By Elsie Jennings. 1920. (Prof. Grant.) 

The Abolition and Emancipation Movements in England. By Ida Garton. 
1919. (Prof. Grant.) 

A. J. Grant. 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
M.A. 
In this University graduates in Honours proceed to the M.A. Degree by 
reports on research work in progress, under approved Teachers, and only those 
who obtained a pass degree are required to present a thesis for the M.A. 


The Pitmen of Tyneside and Weardale: Conditions of their Life and Work 
in the first half of the Nineteenth Century : with some reference to the Keelmen 
and Sailors engaged in the Coal Trade. By Bessie B. F. Allan. 1920. (Dr. G. 8. 
Veitch.) 

The Reform Movement in Tyneside and Wearside, 1812-1832. By Mary B.G. 
Allan. 1920. (Dr. G.S. Veitch.) 

C. K. WEBSTER. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


Historical subjects may be offered not only for the degrees of M.A., Ph.D. 
(instituted 1919), and D.Lit., but also for those of M.Sc. (instituted 1914) and 
D.Sc. (Economies). Copies of all theses and publications accepted are deposited 
in the University Library, South Kensington. 


M.A. 


Theses accepted for External M.A. are not included in this list, as they 
were not prepared under the direction of the University. 

The Irish Society, 1609-1625. By Marjorie E. Perrott. 1920. (Prof. Newton 
and Mr. W. B. Worsfold.) 7 

The organisation of the English Factories in the East Indies, 1600-1642. By 
Mary W. Thomas. 1920. (Prof. Newton and Mr. W. B. Worsfold.) 

The Adhesion of the Royal Navy to Parliament at the outbreak of the Civil 
War. By Isabel G. Powell. 1919. (Mr. J. W. Allen.) 

The Evolution of the Administration of the Treasury in England during the 
years 1660-1714. By Doris M. Gill. 1919. (Mr. E. I. Carlyle and Miss Helen 
Cam.) 

The Relations between England and the Scandinavian Countries in the 
Seventeenth Century as illustrated by the acquaintance shown by English writers 
with Scandinavian languages, literature and myths. By Mary E. Seaton. 1920. 
(Prof. Caroline Spurgeon.) 


D.Sc. Econ. 


1919. G. H. Scholefild. The Pacific, Past and Future, and the policy of the 
Great Powers from the Highteenth Century.? 
1920. Ezaternal. A. W. Parry. Education in England in the Middle Ages.* 


D.Lit. 


1920. J. Mann. The Jews in Egypt and Palestine under the Fatimid Caliphs ; * 
various articles in The Jewish Quarterly Review, ete. 
E. Jerrries Davis. 


a Cambridge University Press, 1013. * Murray, 1919. 
* Tutorial Press, 1920. * Milford, 1920. 
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HISTORY | JAN. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER.! 


Historical theses and published work may be offered for the degrees of M.A., 
M.Ed., M.Com., Ph.D. (instituted 1918), D.D. and D.Litt. 


Fellowship and graduate scholarships are also awarded on condition of under- 
taking research. 


M.A. 

The Stapeldon-Melton Exchequer Reforms and their Execution. By Dorothy 
M. Browne. 1920. (Prof. Tout.) 

(a) John Smith the Se-Baptist, Thomas Helwys and the first Baptist Church in 
England ;* (b) John Robinson, Pastor of the Pilgrim Fathers.* By the Rev. 
W. H. Burgess. 1920. 

The Old Dissenting Meeting House: its Structure, Furniture and Services. 
By the Rev. G. Randall Jones, B.D. 1919. (Prof. Tout and the Rev. A. 
Gordon.) 

The Settlement of the Madras Presidency, 1765-1827. By Annie Bradley. 
1920. (Prof. Muir.) 

The Development up to 1818 of the Relations of the British Power in India 
with the Native States. By Phyllis J. Mudie. 1920. (Prof. Muir.) 

The Early English Cotton Industry. By G. W. Daniels. 1920. (Prof. Unwin.) 


D.D. (partial fulfilment of requirements). 


1920. The Rev. H. McLachlan. The Methodist Unitarian Movement ;> The 
Letters of Theophilus Lindsey.® 


T. F. Tour. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


The Prizes for Historical Essays were all suspended in 1919, and the Beit and 
Herbert and Arnold in 1920 also. 


Lothian. 1920. The Knights of Malta. By R. Cohen. 


RESEARCH DEGREES. 


Historical subjects may be offered for the degrees of Bachelor of Letters, Doctor 
of Philosophy (instituted 1918) and Doctor of Letters. 


B. Litt. 


Candidates for this degree carry on their work under the supervision of the 
Board of Faculty within whose sphere their subject falls, and that Board subse- 
quently appoints the examiners of the candidates, and recommends those approved 
for the degree. It is not always possible to say under what particular professor 


a@ candidate’s work was conducted, and therefore the Boards are mentioned 
instead. 


January—June 1919.7 

Roman Education under the Empire. By A. O. Gwynne. (Litera Humaniores.) 

The History of the Church of Serbia, 1219-1463. By Y.S. Andrié. (Theology.) 

The History of the Serbian Church under Turkish Rule. By P. Yevtié. 
(Theology.) 

Cyprus under the Turks, 1571-78. By H.C. Luke. (Modern History.) 

Religious Controversies in the Sixteenth Century, and their Influence in France 
and England. By I. Georgevié. (Theology.) 


1 In the last list (supra, iv, 180) the degrees obtained by Elsie Tesh, Dorothy 
Sutcliffe, Margaret Tout, Florence M. G. Evans and Sophia Weitzman were 
wrongly dated; all were conferred in 1919. On the other hand there was an 
omission: the Langton fellowship thesis on T’he Chartist Movement, by the late 
Mark Hovell, since completed and edited by Professor Tout and published by 
the Manchester University Press (1918). 

? James Clarke, 1911. 

% Williams and Norgate, 1920. 

* Manchester University Press, 1920. 

® Ibid. 

® Ibid. 

? For theses accepted in 1918 vide supra, iv. 244. That by T. J, Haarhoff on 
Schools of Gaul has been published by Milford, 1920. 
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Session 1919-20. 

Bodleian MSS. relating to the later Tudors, with special reference to the 
Currency Literature of the Period. By F. J. Routledge. (Modern History.) 

The Last Years of a Frontier: a History of the Borders during the Reign of 
Elizabeth. By D. L. W. Tough. (Modern History: Prof. Firth.) 

Wales in the Seventeenth Century.' By J.C. Morrice. (Modern History : 

of. Firth. 

PrThe Aenihiecion of Scotland during the Reigns of Charles II. and James VII. 
By W. B. Gray. (Modern History: Prof. Firth.) 

A Critical Examination of Bossuet’s Attitude on the Question of the Gallican 
Church. By V. A. A. Barry. (Modern History.) 

A Comparison of the British System of Colonial Government in the American 
Colonies during the Half-Century preceding the Revolution with that in British 
Canada before the Rebellion of 1837. By W.J. Mulholland. (Modern History : 
Prof. Egerton. ) ; j 4 

The Development of Ideas as to the relations which should exist between the 
United Kingdom and the Dominions since the grant of Responsible Self-Govern- 
ment. By H. H. Duncan. (Modern History: Prof. Egerton.) 

A Comparison of the Currency and Banking Systems of Canada and the United 
States with some reference to that of Great Britain. By C. E. Johnston. (Modern 
History. 

hon Progress in the Application of Theories of Taxation. By R. W. Green. 
(Modern History). 


C. H. Firra. 
UNIVERSITY OF WALES. 


A., B., C. indicate Aberystwith (Prof. Edward Edwards), Bangor (Prof. J. E- 
Lloyd), and Cardift (Prof. H. Bruce) respectively. 


M.A. 
1918-19. 


The Cymwds of Gwynedd, prior to the Edwardian Conquest. By G. L. 
Jones (A.). 


The History of the Town, Lordship and Castle of Builth. By G. Wozen- 
croft (A.). 

Carmarthenshire under the Tudors. By T. H. Lewis (C.). 

Early Methodist Associations and Societies in Wales. By M. Gelly (C.). 

The Chartist Movement in Wales. By Myfanwy Williams (B.). 


1919-20. 


Hill-top Camps, with special reference to those of North Cardiganshire. By 
R. U. Sayce (A.). 
The Lordship and Castle of Chirk, 1282-1660. By Mary Jones (A.). 
The Available Data for the Black Death in Wales. By Winifred S. Williams (C.). 
The Contribution of Wales to the British Empire in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries. By W. A. Bebb (A.). 
HERBERT BRUCE. 


' Bangor: Jarvis and Foster, 1918. 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


Ancto-Gatiic Corns. By L. M. Hew- 
lett. xvi+278 pp.+xvii plates. A. H. 
Baldwin and Sons. 15s. 

A History or THE CHRISTIAN 
CuurncH. By Williston Walker. 
xlii+624 pp. T. and T. Clark. 14s. 

AN QOvTitine ITINERARY oFr KING 
Henry THE First. By W. Farrer, 
Litt.D. 182 pp. Oxford Univ. Press. 
18s. (Reprinted from English His- 
torical Review, July and Oct., 1919.) 


THe Captiviry AND DeatTH or Ep. 


WARD OF CARNARVON. By T. F. Tout. 
50 pp. (From “the Bulletin of the 
John Rylands Library.”’) 2s. 

MeEpDI2vAL HERESY AND THE INQUISI- 
tion. By A. S. Turberville. vii 
+264 pp. Crosby Lockwood. (p. 678.) 

THe Evoivution or PaRLiAMENT. By 
A. F. Pollard. xi+398 pp. Long- 
mans. 21s. (p. 767.) 

Ser Marco Poo. Notes and ad- 
denda to Sir Henry Yule’s edition. 
By Henri Cordier. Murray. 16s. 
(p- 675.) 

WaLTeR De WeNLOK, Abbot of 
Westminster. By E. H. Pearce. 
vii+236 pp. S.P.C.K. 12s. (p. 733.) 

Tue Enciosures in ENGLAND. By 
Harriett Bradley. 112 pp. Columbia 
Univ. Press. (King.) 5s. (p. 620.) 

Tue Paycockes oF CoGGESHALL. By 
Eileen Power. xi+68 pp. Methuen. 
5s. (p. 613.) 

Ricnarp Croke. A sixteenth cen- 
tury Don. By J. T. Sheppard. 24 pp. 
Cambridge: Heffer. 1s. 6d. 

Sources or VIJAYANAGAR HISTORY. 
Ed. S. Krishnaswami Ayyangar. xix+ 
394 pp. Madras: The Univ. 68. 9d. 

British Bgcinnincs iN InpIA, 
1579-1657. The British Factory of 
Surat. By H. G. Rawlinson. 9x6, 
158 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
London: Milford. 10s. 6d. (p. 749.) 

Spanish INFLUENCES IN SCOTTISH 
History. By J. R. Elder. ix 
+323 ’ MacLehose, Jackson. 
128. 6d. (p. 627.) 

SELECT Paseaces illustrating Com- 


mercial and Diplomatic Relations be 


tween England and Russia. By A. 
Weiner. (Texts for Students.) 76 pp. 
8.P.C.K. 1s. 6d. 

Encuish Pourican Tueory. By 
Ivor Brown. 177 pp. Methuen. 
5s. 6d. (p. 592, 

Tue Jewet House. An account of 
the Royal Regalia and Colonel Blood’s 


plot. By MajorGen. Sir G. Young- 
husband. 256 pp. Jenkins. 15s. 
(p. 696.) 

fue Earty Lire aND EDUCATION OF 
Joun Evetyy. Commentary by H. 
Maynard Smith. Oxford Historical 
and Literary Studies. xx+182 pp. 
Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. (p. 689.) 

UNDER tHE TURK IN _ CONSTANTI- 
Nopte. By G. F. Abbott. 418 pp. 
Macmillan. 18s. (p. 747.) 

THOUGHTS ON THE UNION BETWEEN 
ENGLAND AND Scortanp. By A. V. 
Dicey and R. 8S. Rait. xxvi+394 pp. 
Macmillan. 16s. 

MopERN ENGLISH STATESMEN. By 
G. R. Stirling Taylor. 220 pp. Allen 
and Unwin. 108. 6d. (p. 592.) 

THE FRENCH REFUGEES AT THE Cape. 
By C. G. Botha.  viii+171 pp. 
Cape Town: Cape Times. 

Tue HovseHotp Account Book or 
Saran Fern or Swartumoor HAtt. 
Ed. by N. Penney. 629 pp. Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press. 42s. (p. 731.) 

Enciish Porrrican Parties and 
Leaders in the Reign of Queen Anne. 
1702-1710. By W. T. Morgan. Ox- 
ford Univ. Press. 12s. (p. 628.) 

DupLEIxX ET LINDE’ FRANGAISE, 
1722-1741. By A. Martineau. Paris : 
Champion. 30/. (p. 682.) 

THe Navy IN THE Wak or 1739-48. 
By H. W. Richmond, Rear-Admiral. 
Three vols. Vol. i., xxi+282 pp.; 
Vol. ii., 279 pp.; Vol. iii., 284 pp. 
94x64. Cambridge Univ. Press. 
£6 6s. (p. 709.) 

THe Quest AND OCCUPATION OF 
Tanitt by Emissaries of Spain during 
the years 1772-1776. Told in dis- 
patches and contemporary documents. 
Trans, into English by B. G. Corney. 
Vol. iii, The Diary of Maximo 
Rodriguez. xlix+271 pp. Hakluyt 
Society. 

THE 
AMERICAN COLONIES. 


Jun. Intro. by 
492 pp. Milford. 
Koscruszko. 
211 pp. Allen and Unwin. 

(p- 659.) 

Memorns or tHe Count pE RocHeE- 
cHovuaRrt, 1788-1822. Trans. _ by 
Frances Jackson. 344 pp. John 
Murray. 16s. (p. 648.) 

ENGLAND IN TRANSITION, 1789-1832. 
A study of movements. By W. L. 


Quit-Rent SysTeM IN THE 

By B. W. Bond, 
C. M. Andrews. 
12s. 6d. 

By Monica Gardner. 

7s. 6d. 
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xiv+285 pp. 

(p. 772.) 
ADVENTURES IN WARS OF THE REPuB 
Lic AND ConsuLAte. By A. Moreau 
de Jonnés. Trans. by Brig.-Gen. A. J. 


Longmans. 


Abdy. xiv+300 pp. Murray. 18s. 
(p 162.) 


CORRESPONDENCE OF CHARLOTTE 
GRENVILLE Lapy WiLLIaMS Wynn. By 
Rachel Leighton. 414 pp. Murray. 
Q1s. (p. 659.) 

ANNALS AND ANTIQUITIES OF 
vHAN. By Lt.-Col. J. Tod. Ed. by 
W. Crooke. Three vols. Oxford 
Univ. Press. 52s. 6d. (p. 608.) 

Serect British DocuMENTS OF THE 
CanapiAN Wark or 1812. Ed. by W. 
Wood. Vol. i. Toronto: The Champ 
lain Society. (p. 591.) 

A PxuiLosopHicaL View or REFORM. 
By Percy Bysshe Shelley. Intro. by 
T. W. Rolleston. xi+94 pp. Milford. 
7s. 6d. (p. 641.) 

Davipy Urgunarr. Some chapters 
in the life of a Victorian knight-errant 
of justice and liberty. By Gertrude 
Robinson. Intro. by F. F. Urquhart. 
xii+528 pp. Oxford: Blackwell. 25s. 

Tue Lire aNpD Trmes or Sim ALEx- 
ANDER TILLOcH GaLt. By O. D. Skel- 
ton. 586 pp. Oxford Univ. Press. 
188. (p. at} 

Tue Frencne Assemsiy or 1848 anp 
AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL DocTRINEs. 
By E. N. Curtis. Columbia Univ. 
Studies in Political Science: Vol. 
Ixxix., No. 2, 357 pp. P. S. King. 
12s. (p. 761.) 

Ratpe, Eart or LOvetace. A 
memoir. By Mary, Countess of Love 
lace. ix+170 pp. Christophers. 
10s. 6d. (p. 769.) 

Tue Private Letrers or SIR 
Rosert Pee. Ed. by George Peel. xi+ 
296 pp. Murray. 18s. (p. 711.) ° 

Guipe to CaRtyte. By A. 
Two volumes. 413+456 pp. 
and Unwin. 42s. (p. 632.) 

Voct £ voLtTi DEL Passaro. 
Barbiera. Milan: Treves. 
(p. 760.) 

SovvENIRS suR_L’IMPE£RATRICE 
GENIE. Par A. Filon. 
Lavisse. Calmann 
p. 713.) 

Memorrs oF THE Empress Evcénre. 
In two vols. By Comte Fleury. 473+ 
560 pp. Appleton. (p. 643.) 

THe Memorrs or ALEXANDER IswoL 
sky. By C. L. Seeger, 288 pp. Hut- 
chinson. 16s. (p. 675.) 

Tae Lire or ApmiraL Manan. By 
C. C. Taylor. xiii+359 pp. Murray. 
Sls. (p. 728.) 

Tae Home Rue 
Michael Macdonagh. 
Fisher Unwin. 5s, 

Pre-War Drrromacy. 


Rasas 


Ralli. 
Allen 


da R. 
10 lire. 


Ev- 
Préface de E. 
Lévy. 6f. 75e. 


Movement. By 
vii+292 pp. 


The 


Russo 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


Japanese Problem. Diary of J. J. 
Korostovetz. 160 pp. British Periodi- 
cals. 8s. 6d. 

LA BATAILLE DE LA FRONTIERE 
(AoéT, 1914), Briey. Par F. Enge- 
rand. Paris: Bogsard. 7f. 5Qe. 
(p. 642.) 

ALLENBY’s Fina Triumps. By W. 
T. Massey. xi+347 pp. Constable 
2ls. (p. 590.) 

Aus OSTERREICH-UNGABNS 
NAHME AM WELTKRIEGE. Von 
berg-Komaréw. 3erlin : 

25 marks. (p. 746.) 

Tue Last Days or THe RomaNovs 
Part I.: By R. Wilton. Part I1.: By 
u. C. Tellberg and Admiral Smirnov. 
Thornton Butterworth. 158. (p. 607.) 

MEINE SENDUNG IN IFINNLAND UND 
im Batttkum. Von General Grat 
tiidiger von der Goltz. Leipzig: 
Koehier. (p. 660.) 

[ue Rep INSURRECTION IN FINLAND, 
1918. By H. Séderhjeim. Harrison. 
5s. 6d. (p. 608.) 

THe FinanctaL History or GREAT 
Britain, 1914 to 1918. By Frank L. 
VicVey. 101 pp. Carnegie Endow 
ment for International Peace. 

British LaBoR CONDITIONS AND 
LEGISLALION DURING THE War. By 
M. B. Hammond. 325 pp. Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 

REFLECTIONS ON THE WORLD WAR. 
By Th. von Bethmann Hollweg. 
Trans. by G. Young. 172 pp. Thorn 
ton Butterworth. 12s. 6d. (p. 676.) 

THe GENERAL STAFF AND ITS 
PROBLEMS, as revealed by official docu- 
ments. By General Ludendorff. Trans. 
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